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MR. SANDFORD. 


I. 


He was a man approaching sixty, but in perfect health, and with 
no painful physical reminders that he had already accomplished the 
greater part of life’s journey. He was a successful man, who had 
attained at-a comparatively early age the heights of his profession, 
and gained a name for himself. No painterin England was better 


or more favourably known. He had never been emphatically the 
fashion, or made one of those great ‘hits’ which are far from 
being invariably any test of genius ; but his pictures had always been 
looked for with pleasure, and attracted a large and very even share 
of popular approbation. From year to year, for what was really a very 
long time, though in his good health and cheerful occupation the 
progress of time had never forced itself upon him unduly, he had 
gone on doing very well, getting both praise and pudding—good 
prices, constant commissions, and a great deal of agreeable 
applause. A course of gentle uninterrupted success of this de- 
scription has a curiously tranquillising effect upon the mind. It 
did not seem to Mr. Sandford, or his wife, or any of his belongings, 
that it could ever fail. His income was more like an official 
income, coming in at slightly irregular intervals, and with 
variations of amount, but wonderfully equal at the year’s end, 
than the precarious revenues of an artist. And this fact lulled 
him into security in respect to his pecuniary means. He hada 
very pleasant, ample, agreeable life—a pretty and comfortable 
house, full of desirable things ; a pleasant, gay, not very profitable, 
but pleasant family; and the agreeable atmosphere of applause 
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and public interest which gave a touch of perfection to all the 
other good things. He had the consciousness of being pointed 
out in the largest assembly as somebody worth looking at; 
‘ That’s Sandford, you know, the painter.’ He did not dislike it 
himself, and Mrs. Sandford liked it very much. Altogether it 
would have been difficult to find a more pleasant and delightful 
career. 

His wife had been the truest companion and helpmeet of all 
his early life. She had made their small means do in the 
beginning when money was not plentiful. She had managed to 
do him credit in all the many appearances in society which a 
rising painter finds to his advantage, while still spending very 
little on herself or her dress. She had kept all going, and saved 
him from a thousand anxieties and cares. She had sat to him 
when models proved expensive so often that it was a common 
joke to say that some reflection of Mrs. Sandford’s face was in all 
his pictures, from Joan of Arc to St. Cecilia. Now that the 
children were grown up, perhaps the parents were a little less 
together than of old. She had her daughters to look after, who 
were asked out a great deal, and very anxious to be fashionable and 
to keep up with their fine friends. Toe two grown-up girls were 
both pretty, animated, and pleasant creatures, full of the chatter of 
society, yet also full of better things. There were also two grown- 
up sons : one a young barrister, briefless, and fond of society too; 
the other one of those agreeable do-nothings who are more pre- 
valent nowadays than ever before, a very clever fellow, who had 
just not succeeded as he ought at the University or elsewhere, 
but had plenty of brains for anything, and only wanted the 
opportunity to distinguish himself. They were all full of faculty, 
both boys and girls, but all took a good deal out of the family 
stores without bringing anything in. Ever since these children 
grew up the family life had been on a very easy, ample scale. There 
was never any appearance of want of money, nor was the question 
ever discussed with the young ones, who had really no way of 
knowing that there was anything precarious in that well-established 
family income which provided them with everything they could 
desire. Sometimes, indeed, Mrs. Sandford would shake her head 
and declare that she ‘could not afford’ some particular luxury. 
‘Oh, nonsense, mamma!’ the girls would say, while Harry would 
add, ‘ That’s mother’s réle, we all know. If she did not say so 
she would not be acting up to her part.’ They took it in this 
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way, with the same, or perhaps even a greater composure than if 
Mr. Sandford’s revenues had been drawn from the three per 
cents. 

It was only after this position had been attained that any 
anxieties arose. At first it had seemed quite certain that Jack 
would speedily distinguish himself at the bar, and become Lord 
Chancellor in course of time; and that something would turn up 
for Harry—most likely a government appointment, which so well 
known a man as his, father had a right to expect. And Mrs. 
Sandford, with a sigh, had looked forward with certainty to the 
early marriage of her girls. But some years had now passed 
since Ada, who was the youngest, had been introduced, and as 
yet nothing of that kind had happened. Harry was pleasantly 
about the world, a great help in accompanying his sisters when 
Mrs. Sandford did not want to go out, but no appointment had 
fallen in his way ; and the briefs which Jack had procured were 
very few and very trifling. Things went on very pleasantly all 
the same. The young people enjoyed themselves very much— 
they were asked everywhere. Lizzie, who had a beautiful voice, 
was an acquisition wherever she went, and helped her sister and 
her brothers on, who could all make themselves agreeable. The 
life of the household flowed on in the pleasantest way imaginable ; 
everything was bright, delightful, easy. Mrs. Sandford was so 
good a manager that all domestic arrangements went as on velvet. 
She was never put out if two or three people appeared unex- 
pectedly to lunch. An impromptu dinner party even, though it 
might disturb cook, never disturbed mamma. ‘There was no 
extravagance, but everything delightfully liberal and full. The 
first vague uneasiness that crept into the atmosphere was about 
the boys. It was Mrs. Sandford herself who began this. ‘ Did you 
speak to Lord Okeham about Harry?’ she said to her husband 
one day, when she had been particularly elated by the appearance 
of that nobleman at her tea-table. He had come to look at a 
picture, and he was very willing afterwards, it appeared, to come 
into the drawing-room to tea. 

‘How could I? I scarcely know him. It is difficult enough to 
ask a friend—but a man I have only seen twice 

‘Your money or your life,’ said Harry, with a laugh. He was 
himself quite tranquil about his appointment, never doubting that 
some day it would turn up. 

‘It is easier to ask a stranger than a friend,’ said Mrs. Sand- 
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ford. ‘It is like trading on friendship with a man you know; but 
this man’s nothing but a patron, or an admirer. I should have 
asked him like—I mean at once.’ 

‘Mother was going to say like a shot—she is getting dread- 
fully slangy, worse than any of us. Let’s hope old Okeham will 
come back; there’s not much time lost,’ said the cheerful youth. 

‘When your father was your age he was making a good deal 
of money. We were beginning to see our way,’ said Mrs, Sand- 
ford, shaking her head. 

‘What an awfully imprudent pair you must have been to 
marry so early!’ cried Jack. 

‘I wonder what you would say to us if we suggested anything 
of the kind ?’ said Miss Ada, who had made herself very agreeable 
to Lord Okeham. 

‘A poor painter!’ said Lizzie, with a tone in her voice which 
her mother understood—for, indeed, Mrs. Sandford did not at all 
encourage the attentions of poor painters, having still that early 
certainty of great matches in her mind. 

The young people were quite fond of their parents, very 
proud of their father, dutiful as far as was consistent with the 
traditions of their generation, but naturally were of opinion that 
fathers and mothers were slightly antiquated, and did not possess 
the last lights. 

‘The young ones are too many for you, Mary,’ said Mr. Sand- 
ford ; but he added, ‘It’s true what your mother says; you oughtn’t 
to be about so much as you are, doing nothing. You ought to 
grind as long as you're young 

‘At what, sir?’ said Harry, with mock reverence. Mr. Sand- 
ford did not reply, for indeed he could not. Instead of giving an 
answer he went back to the studio, which indeed he had begun 
to find a pleasant refuge in the midst of all the flow of youthful 
talk and laughter, which was not of the kind he had been used to 
in his youth. Young artists, those poor painters whom Mrs. Sand- 
ford held at arms’ length, are not perhaps much more sensible 
than other young men, but they have at least a subject on which 
any amount of talk is possible, and which their elders can under- 
stand. Mr. Sandford was proud of his children, and loved them 
dearly. Their education, he believed, was much better than his 
own, and they knew a great deal more on general subjects than he 
did. But their jargon was not his jargon, and though it seemed 
very clever and knowing, and even amusing for a while, it soon 
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palled upon him. He went back to his studio and to the picture he 
was painting, for the daylight was still good. It was the largest of 
his Academy pictures, and nearly finished. It occurred to him as 
he stood looking at it critically from a distance, with his head on 
one side and his hand shading now one part now another, that 
Lord Okeham, though very complimentary, had not said anything 
about a desire to possess in his small collection a specimen of such 
a well known master as- He remembered, now, that it was 
with this desire that his lordship had been supposed to be coming. 
Daniells, the picture dealer, had said as much. ‘He wants to 
come and see what you’ve got on the stocks. Tell you wat, old 
man, ’e’s as rich as Cressus. Lay it on thick, ’e won’t mind— 
give you two thow’ as easy as five ’undred.’ This was what, with 
his usual elegant familiarity, Mr. Daniells had said. It occurred 
to Mr. Sandford, with a curious little pang of surprise, that 
Lord Okeham had not said a word on the subject. He had 
admired everything, he had lingered upon some of the smaller 
sketches, making little remarks in the way of criticism now 
and then which the painter recognised as very judicious, but 
he had not said a word about enriching his collection with a 
specimen, &c. The surprise with which Mr. Sandford noticed 
this had a sort of sting in it—a prick like the barb of a fish- 
hook, like the thorn upon a rose. He did not at the moment 
exactly perceive why he should have felt it so. After a little 
while, indeed, he began to smile at the idea that it was from 
Okeham that this sting came. What did one man’s favour, even 
though that man was a cabinet minister, matter tc him? It was 
not that, it was the discussion that followed which had left him 
with a prick of disquiet, a tingling spot in his mind. He must, 
he felt, speak to some one about Harry—not Lord Okeham, whom 
he did not know, who had evidently changed his mind about 
that specimen of so well known, &c. He would not dream of saying 
anything to him, a man not sympathetic, a stranger whom, though 
he might offer him a cup of tea, he did not really know; but it 
was very clear that Harry ought to have something to do. 

So ought Jack. Jack had a profession, but did not make much 
by it. He had determined that his sons should not be artists like 
himself—that they should have no precarious career, dependent 
on the favour of picture dealers and patrons, notwithstanding 
that he himself had done very well in that way. He had always 
resolved from the beginning to give them every advantage. 
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Mr. Sandford recalled to mind that a few years ago he had 
been very strenuous on this point, talking of the duty of giving 
his children the very best education, which was the best thing 
any father could do for his children. He had been very confident 
indeed on that subject; now he paused and rubbed his chin 
meditatively with his mahlstick. Was it possible that he was 
not quite so sure now? He shook himself free from this trouble- 
some coil of thought, and made up his mind that he must make 
an effort about Harry. Then he put down his pencils and went 
out for his afternoon walk. 

In earlier days Mrs. Sandford would have come into the 
studio; she would have talked Lord Okeham over. She would 
have’ said, ‘Oh, he did not like that forest bit, didn’t he? Upon 
my word! I suppose my lord thinks he is a judge!’ 

‘What he said was reasonable enough. He does know some- 
thing about it. I told you myself I was not satisfied with the 
balance of colour. The shadow’s too dark. The middle distance-——’ 

‘ Oh, Edward, don’t talk nonsense—that’s just like you—you're 
so ridiculously modest. If the cook were to come in one morning 
and tell you she thought your composition bad, you would say she 
approached the picture without any bias, and probably what she 
said was quite true. Come out for a walk.’ 

This, be it clearly understood, was an imaginary conversation. 
It did not take place for the excellent reason that Mrs. Sandford 
was in the drawing-room, smiling at the witticisms of her young 
ones, and saying at intervals, ‘Come, come, Lizzie!’ and ‘ Don’t 
be so satirical, Jack. They were not nearly such good com- 
pany as her husband, nor did they want her half so much, but she 
thought they did, and that it was her duty to be there. So Mr. 
Sandford, who did not think of it at all as a grievance, but only 
as a natural necessity, had nothing but an imaginary talk which 
did not relieve him much, and went out for his waik by himself. 

It would be foolish to date absolutely from that day a slight 
change that began to work in him—but it did come on about this 
time; and that was an anxiety that the boys should get on and 
begin their life’s work in earnest which had not affected him 
before. He had been too busy to think much except about his 
work so long as the young ones were well ; and the period at which 
the young ones become men and women is not always easy for a 
father to discern so long as they are all under his roof as in their 
childish days. He, too, had let things flow along in the well- 
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being of the time without pausing to inquire how long it was to 
last, or what was to come of it. A man of sixty who is in per- 
fectly good health does not feel himself to be old though he may 
be so, nor think it necessary to consider the approaching end of 
his career. Something, however, aroused him now about these 
boys. He got a little irritable when he saw Harry about, playing 
tennis with the girls, sometimes spending the whole day in 
flannels. ‘ Why can’t he do something?’ he said to his wife. 

‘Dear Edward,’ said Mrs. Sandford, ‘what can the poor boy 
do? He is only too anxious to do something. He is always 
talking to me about it. If only Lord Okeham or someone would 
get a post for him. Is there no one you can speak to about poor 
Harry ?’ 

This was turning the tables upon Harry’s father, who, to tell 
the truth, was very slow to ask favours and did not like it at all. 
He did speak, however—not to Lord Okeham, but to an inferior 
potentate, and was told that all the lists were full, although every- 
body would be delighted, of course, to serve him if possible ; and 
nothing came of that. Then there was Jack. The young man 
came in to dinner one day in the highest spirits. He had gota 
brief—a real brief—a curiosity which he regarded with a jocular 
admiration. ‘I shall be a rich man in no time,’ he said. 

‘How much is your fee ?’ asked one of the girls. ‘ You must 
take us somewhere with it, Jack.’ 

‘It is two guineas,’ Jack said, and then there was a general 
burst of laughter—that laughter young and fresh which is sweet 
to the ears of fathers and mothers. 

‘That’s majestic,’ Harry said; ‘lend us something, old fellow, 
for luck,’ and they all laughed again. They thought it a capital 
joke that Jack should earn two guineas in six months. It did 
not hurt him or any of them; he had everything he wanted as 
if he had been earning hundreds. But Mr. Sandford did not 
laugh. This time it vexed and disturbed him to hear all the 
cheerful banter and talk about Jack’s two guineas. 

‘It is all very well to laugh,’ he said to his wife afterwards, 
‘but how is he ever to live upon that ?’ 

‘Dear Edward, it’s not like you to take their fun in earnest,’ 
said the mother. ‘The poor boy has such spirits—and then it’s 
always a beginning.’ 

‘I am afraid his spirits are too good. If he would only take 
life a little more seriously 
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‘Why should he ?’ said Mrs. Sandford, taking high ground ; ‘it 
is his happiest time. If he wanted to marry and set up for him- 
self it might be different. But they have no cares—as yet. We 
ought to be thankful they are all so happy at home. Few young 
men love their home like our boys. We ought to be very 
thankful,’ she repeated with a devout look upon her upturned 
face. It took the words out of his mouth. He could not say any 
more. 

But he kept on thinking. The time was passing away with 
great rapidity—far more quickly than it had ever done. Sunday 
trod on the heels of Sunday, and the months jostled each other 
as they flew along. Presently it was Jack’s birthday, and there 
was a dance and a great deal of affectionate pleasure ; but when 
Mr. Sandford remembered how old the boy was, it gave hima 
start which none of the others felt. At that age he himself had 
been Jack’s father, he had laid the foundation of his reputation 
and was arising man. If they did not live at home and had not 
everything provided for them, what would become of these boys? 
It gave him a sort of panic to think of it. In the very midst of 
the dance, when he was himself standing in the midst of a little 
knot of respectable fathers watching the young ones enjoying 
themselves, this thought overtook him and made him shiver. 

‘Getting on, I hear, very well at the bar,’ one of the gentle- 
men said. 

‘He is not making very much money as yet,’ replied Mr. 
Sandford. 

‘Oh, nobody does that—at first, at least; but so long as he 
has you to fall back upon,’ this good-natured friend said with a 
nod of his head. 

Mr. Sandford could not make any reply. He kept saying to 
himself ‘Two guineas—two guineas—he could not live very long 
on that.’ And Harry had not even two guineas. It fretted him 
to have this thought come back at all manner of unlikely times. 
He did not seem able to shake it off. And Mrs. Sandford was 
always on the defensive, seeing this thought in his eyes, and 
making responses to it, speaking at it, always returning to the 
subject. She dwelt upon the goodness of the boys, and their love 
of their home, and how good it was for the girls to have them, 
and how nobody made their mark all at once, ‘ except people that 
have genius like you,’ she said with that wifely admiration and 
faith which is so sweet toa man, What more could he say? 
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About the same time, or a little later, another shadow rose up 
upon Mr. Sandford’s life. It was like the cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand, like a mere film upon the blue sky at first. Perhaps 
the very first appearance of it—the faintest shadow of a shade 
upon the blue—arose on that day when Lord Okeham visited the 
studio and went away without giving any commission. Not that 
great personages had not come before with the same result; but 
that this time there had been supposed to be a distinct purpose 
in his visit beyond that of taking a cup of tea with the artist’s 
wife and daughters—and this purpose had not been carried out. 
It was not the cloud, but it was a sort of avant-cowreur of the 
cloud, like the chill little momentary breath which sometimes 
heralds a storm. No storm followed, but the shadow did grow. 
The next thing that made it really shape itself as a little more 
than a film was the fact of his Academy picture, the principal one 
of the year, coming back—without any explanation at all; not pur- 
chased, nor even with any application from the printsellers about 
an engraving; simply coming back as it had gone into the ex- 
hibition. No doubt in the course of a long career such a thing 
as this, too, had happened before. But there was generally some- 
thing to account for it, and the picture thus returned seldom 
dwelt long in the painter’s hands. This time, however, it sub- 
sided quite quietly into its place, lighting up the studio with a 
great deal of colour and interest, ‘a pleasure to see,’ Mrs. Sand- 
ford said, who had often declared that the worst thing of being a 
painter’s wife was that she never liked to see the pictures go 
away. This might be very true, and it is quite possible that it 
was a pleasure to behold, standing on its easel against a wall 
which generally was enlivened only with the earliest of sketches, 
and against which a lay figure grinned and sprawled. 

But the prospect was not quite agreeable to the painter. How- 
ever cheerfully he went into his studio in the morning, he always 
grew grave when he came in front of that brilliant canvas. It was 
the ‘Black Prince at Limoges,’ a picture full of life and action, 
with all the aid of medizval costume and picturesque groups—such 
a picture as commanded everybody’s interest in Mr. Sandford’s 
younger days. He would go and_stand before it for an hour at a 
time, trying to find some fault in the composition, or in the flesh 
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tints, or the arrangements of the draperies. It took away his 
thoughts from the subject he was then engaged in working out. 
Sometimes he would put up his hand to separate one portion 
from another, sometimes divide it with a screen of paper, some- 
times even alter an outline with chalk, or mellow a spot of colour 
with his brush. There was very little fault to be found with the 
picture. It carried out all the rules of composition. The group 
of women who formed the central light was full of beauty; the 
sick warrior to whom they appealed was a marvel of strength and 
ferocity, made all the keener by the pallor of his illness. There 
was nothing to be said against the picture; except, perhaps, that, 
had not this been Mr. Sandford’s profession, there was no occasion 
for its existence at all. 

When the mind has once been filled with a new idea it is 
astounding how many events occur to heighten it. Other dis- 
tinguished visitors came to the studio, like Lord Okeham, and 
went away again, having left a great deal of praise and a little 
criticism, but nothing else, behind them. These were not, per- 
haps, of importance enough to have produced much effect at an 
ordinary moment, but they added to the general discouragement. 
Mr. Sandford smiled within himself at the mistakes the amateurs 
made, and the small amount of real knowledge which they showed ; 
but when they were gone the smile became something like that 
which is generally and vulgarly described as being on the wrong 
side of the mouth. It was all very well to smile at the amateurs— 
but it was in the long run their taste and not that of the heaven- 
born artist, which carried the day; and when a man takes away 
in his pocket the sum which ought to supply your balance at your 
banker’s, the sight of his back as he goes out at the door is not 
pleasant. Mr. Sandford had not come to that pitch yet ; but he 
laughed no longer, and felt a certain ruefulness in his own look 
when one after another departed without a word of a commis- 
sion. There were other things, too, not really of the slightest 
importance, which deepened the impression—the chatter of Jack’s 
friends, for instance, some of whom were young journalists, and 
talked the familiar jargon of critics. He came into the drawing- 
room one day during one of his wife’s teas, and found two or three 
young men, sprawling about with legs stretched out over the 
limited space, who were pulling to pieces a recent exhibition 
of the works of a Royal Academician. ‘You would think you 
had got among half a dozen different sorts of people dressed for 
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private theatricals,’ said one of the youths. ‘Old models got up as 
Shakespearian kings, and that sort of thing. Yow know, Mrs. 
Sandford ; conventional groups trying to look as if they were 
historical.’ 

‘I remember Mr. White’s pictures very well,’ said Mrs. Sand- 
ford. ‘I used to think them beautiful. We all rushed to see 
what he had in the exhibition, upon the private view day, when 
I did not know so much about it as I do now.’ 

‘Ah, yes; before you knew so much about it,’ said the art 
authority. ‘ You would think very differently to-day.’ 

‘The whole school is like that,’ said another. ‘ Historical 
painting is gone out like historical novel-writing. The public is 
tired of costume. Life is too short for that sort of thing. We 
want a far more profound knowledge of the human figure and 
beauty in the abstract , 

‘Stuff!’ said Harry; ‘the British public doesn’t want your 
nudities, whatever you may think.’ 

‘The British public likes babies, and sick girls getting well, 
and beautiful young gentlemen saying eternal adieux to lovely 
young ladies,’ said one of the girls. 

‘To be sure, that sort of thing always goes on; but everybody 
must feel that in cultured circles there is a far greater sense of 
the beauty of colour for itself and art for art than in those 
ridiculous old days when the subject was everything 

‘You confuse me with your new lights,’ said Mrs. Sandford. 
‘I always did think there was a great deal in a good subject.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Sandford !’ cried one of the young men, laugh- 
ing; while another added, with the solemnity of his kind— 

‘People really did think so at one time. It was a genuine 
belief so long as it lasted. I am not one of those who laugh at 
faith so naif. Whatever is true even for a time has a right to be 
respected,’ said this profound young man. 

Mr. Sandford came in at this point, having paused a little to 
enjoy the fun, as he said to himself. It was wonderful to hear 
how they chattered—these babes. ‘I am glad to hear that you 
are all so tolerant of the old fogeys,’ he said, with a laugh as he 
showed himself, And one at least of the young men had the 
good taste to jump up as if he were ashamed of himself, and to 
take his legs out of the way. 

‘I suppose that’s the new creed that those fellows were giving 
forth,’ he said to Jack,’ when_the other young men were gone. 
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‘Oh, I don’t know, sir,’ said Jack, with an embarrassed laugh. 
‘We all of us say our say.’ 

‘ But that is the say of most of you, I suppose,’ said his father. 

‘Well, sir, I suppose every generation has its own standard. 
“The old order changeth,” don’t you know—in art as well as in 
other things.’ 

‘I see; and you think we know precious little about it,’ said 
Mr. Sandford, with a joyless smile which curled his lip without 
conveying any mirthful impulse. He felt angry and unreasonably 
annoyed at the silly boys who knew so little. ‘ But they know 
how to put that rubbish into words, and they get it published, 
and it affects the general opinion,’ he said to himself, with per- 
haps a feeling, not unnatural in the circumstances, that he would 
like to drown those kittens with their miauling about things they 
knew nothing about. Angry moods, however, did not last long in 
Mr. Sandford’s mind. He went back to his studio and looked at 
the ‘Black Prince’ in the light of these criticisms. And he 
found that some of the old courtiers in attendance on the sick 
warrior did look unfeignedly like old models, which indeed they 
were, and that there was more composition than life in the 
attitudes of the women. ‘I always thought that arm should 
come like this,’ he said to himself, taking up his chalk. 

One day about this time he had a visit from Daniells, the 
picture dealer, leading a millionaire—a newly fledged one—who 
was making a gallery and buying right and left. Daniells, though 
he was very dubious about his h’s, was a good fellow, and always 
ready to stand by a friend. He was taking his millionaire a 
round of the studios, and especially to those in which there was 
something which had not ‘ come off,’ according to his phraseology. 
The millionaire was exceptionally ignorant and outspoken, ex- 
pressing his own opinion freely. ‘What sort of a thing have we 
got here ?’ he said, walking up to the ‘ Black Prince ;’ ‘ uncommon 
nice lot of girls, certainly ; but what are they all doing round the 
fellow out of the hospital? I say, is it something catching?’ he 
cried, giving Mr. Sandford a dig with his elbow. Daniells laughed 
at this long and loudly, but it was the utmost the painter could 
do to conjure up a simple smile. He explained as well as he 
could that they were begging for life, and that the town was 
being sacked, a terrible event of which his visitor might have 
heard. 

‘ Sacked,’ said the millionaire ; ‘you mean that they're factory 
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hands and have got the sack, or that they have been just told 
they’ve got to work short time. I understand that; and it shows 
how human nature’s just the same in all ages. But I can tell 
you that in Lancashire it’s a nice rowing he’d have got instead of 
all these sweet looks. They would not have let him off like that, 
don’t you think it. Wherever you get your women from, ours 
ain’t of that kind.’ 

Sandford tried to explain what kind of a sack it was, but he did 
not succeed, for the rich man was much pleased with his own view. 

‘It’s a fine picture,’ said Daniells; ‘Mr. Sandford, he’s one 
of the very best of our modern masters, sir. He has got a great 
name, and beautiful his pictures look in a gallery with the others 
to set em off. Hung on the line in the Academy, and collected 
crowds. I shouldn’t ’a been surprised if they’d ’ad to put a rail 
round it like they did to Mr. Frith’s.’ 

He gave a wink to Mr. Sandford as he spoke, which made our 
poor painter sick. 

‘T’ve got one of Frith’s, said the millionaire. 

‘You'll ave got one of every modern artist worth counting 
when you’ve got Mr. Sandford’s,’ said Daniells, with a pat upon 
the shoulder to his wealthy client. That gentleman turned 
round, putting his hands into his pocket. 

‘I’ve seen some pictures as I liked better,’ he said. 

‘Yes, I know. You've seen that one o’ Millais’, a regular 
stunner ; but, God bless you, that’s but one figger, and twice the 
money. Look at the work in that,’ cried the dealer, turning his 
man round again, who gave the picture another condescending 
inspection from one corner to the other. 

‘I don’t deny there’s a deal of work in it,’ he said, ‘if it’s 
painted fair with everything from the life ; and I don’t mind taking 
it to complete my collection ; but I'll expect to have that con- 
sidered in the price,’ he added, turning once more on the painter. 
‘You see, Mr. (What’s the gentleman’s name, Daniells?) Iam 
not death on the picture for itself. It’s a fine showy picture, and 
I don’t doubt ’t’ll look well when it’s hung; but big things like 
that, as don’t tell their story plain, they’re not exactly my taste. 
However, it’s all right since Daniells says so. The only man I 
know that goes in for that sort of thing thinks all the world of 
Daniells. ‘Go to Daniells,” he says, “and you'll be all right.” 
So I'll take the picture, but I’ll expect a hundred or two off for 
ready money. I suppose there’s discount in all trades.’ 
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‘Say fifty off, and you'll do very well, and get a fine thing 
cheap,’ said Daniells. 

Mr. Sandford’s countenance had darkened. He was very 
amiable, very courteous, much indisposed to bargaining, but he 
felt as if his customer had jumped upon him, and it was all he 
could do to contain himself. ‘I never make—’ he began, with a 
little haughtiness most unusual to him; but before he had said 
the final words he caught Daniells’ eye, who was making anxious 
signs to him. The picture dealer twisted his face into a great 
many contortions. He raised his eyebrows, he moved his lips, 
he made all kinds of gestures ; at last, under a pretence of look- 
ing at a sketch, he darted between Mr. Sandford and the other, 
and in a hoarse whisper said ‘Take it,’ imperatively, in the 
painter’s ear. 

Mr. Sandford came to an astonished pause. He looked at the 
uncouth patron of art, and at the dealer, and at the picture, in 
turn. It was on his lips to say that nothing would induce him to 
let the ‘Black Prince’ go; but something stopped and chilled 
him—something, he could not tell what. He paused a moment, 
then retired suddenly to the back of the studio. ‘I am not good 
at making bargains—I will leave myself” he said, ‘in Mr. 
Daniells’ hands.’ 

‘Ah, a bad system—a bad system. Every man ought to 
make his own bargains,’ said the rich man. 

Mr. Sandford did not listen. He began to turn over a port- 
folio of old sketches as if that were the most important thing in 
the world. He heard the voices murmur on, sometimes louder, 
sometimes lower, broken by more than one sharp exclamation, 
but restrained himself and did not interfere. Many thoughts 
went through his mind while he stooped over the big portfolio, 
and turned over, without seeing them, sketch after sketch. Why 
should he be bidden to ‘ take it’ in that imperative way? What 
did Daniells know which made him interfere with such a high 
hand? He was tempted again and again to turn round, to put a 
stop to the negotiation, to say, as he had the best right, ‘I'll 
have none of this;’ but he did not do it, though he could not 
even to himself explain why. 

He found eventually that Daniells had sold the picture for 
him at a reduction of fifty guineas from the original price, which 
was a thing of no importance. He hated the bargain, but the 
little sacrifice of the money moved him not at all. He recovered 
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his temper or his composure when the arrangement was com- 
pleted, and smiled with a reserved acceptance of the millionaire’s 
invitation to ‘come to my place and see it hung,’ as he showed 
the pair away. They were a well-matched pair, and Daniells was 
no doubt far better adapted to deal with such a man than a 
sensitive, proud artist, who did not like to have his toes trodden 
upon. After a while, indeed, Mr. Sandford felt himself quite able 
to smile at the incident, and shook off all his annoyance. He 
went in to luncheon with the cheque in his hand. 

‘I have sold the “Black Prince,”’ he said, with a certain 
pleasure, even triumph, in his voice, remembering how Jack’s 
friends had scoffed, if not at the picture, at least at the school 
to which it belonged. 

‘Ah!’ cried Mrs. Sandford, half pleased, half regretful. ‘I 
knew we should not have to give it house-room long.’ She gave 
a glance round her as if she had heard something derogatory to 
the picture too. 

‘Who have you taken in and done for this time, father ?’ said 
Harry, who was given to banter. 

‘Was it that horrid man who came with Mr. Daniells?’ cried 
Lizzie. ‘Oh, papa, I should not have thought you would have 


sold a nice picture to such a man.’ 
‘ Art-patrons are like gift-horses, we must not look them in 
the mouth,’ said the painter. ‘There are quantities of h’s, no 


’ 


doubt, to be found about the studio ; but if we stood upon that 

‘So long as he doesn’t leave out anything, either h’s or 0’s, in 
his cheque.’ 

Mr. Sandford felt slightly, unreasonably offended by any 
reference to the cheque. He gave it to his wife to send it to the 
bank, with an annoyed apprehension that she would make some 
remark upon the fifty guineas which were left out. But Mrs. 
Sandford had not been his wife for thirty years without being 
able to read the annoyance in his face. And though she did not 
know what was its cause she respected it, and said not a word 
about the difference which her quick eye saw at once. Could it 
be that which had vexed Edward ? she asked herself—he was not 
usually a man who counted his pounds in that way. 

The sending off of the ‘ Black Prince,’ its packing and direct- 
ing, and all the details of its departure, occupied him for some 
time. It was August, the beginning of holiday time, when, 
though never without a protest at the loss of the light days, even 
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a painter idles a little. And the youngest boy had come from 
school, and they were all going to the seaside. Mr. Sandford did 
not like the bustle of the moment. He proposed to stay in town 
for a few days after the family, and join them when they had 
settled down in their new quarters. Before they went, however, 
he had an interview with one of those friends of Jack’s who were 
always about the house, and whose opinions on art were so 
different from Mr. Sandford’s, which gave another touch of excite- 
ment to the household. The young fellow wanted to marry 
Lizzie, as had been a long time apparent to everybody but her 
father. There was nothing to be said against him except that 
he had not much money; but Mr. Sandford thought that young 
Moulton looked startled when he had to inform him that Lizzie 
would have no fortune. ‘Of course that was not of the least 
consequence,’ he said, but he gave his future father-in-law a 
curious and startled look. 

‘I think he was disappointed that there was no money,’ the 
painter said afterwards to his wife. 

‘Oh, Edward! there is nothing mercenary about him!’ said 
Mrs. Sandford ; but she sighed and added, ‘If there only had 
been a little for her—just enough for her clothes. It makes such 
a difference to a young married woman. It is hard to have to 
ask your husband for everything.’ 

‘Did you think so, Mary ?’ he asked, with a smile but a sense 
of pain. 

‘I—but we were not like ordinary people, we were just two 
fools,’ said the wife, with a smile which brightened all her face ; 
‘but,’ she added, shaking her head, ‘ we don’t marry our daughters 
like that.’ 

‘If she is half as good to him as you have been to me 

‘Oh, don’t speak,’ she said, putting up her hand to stop his 
mouth. ‘ Lance Moulton can never be the hundredth part so good 
as my husband.’ But she stopped after this little outburst, and 
laughed, and again shaking her head repeated, *‘ But we don’t 
marry our daughters like that.’ 

He felt inclined to ask, but did not, why ? 

When they all went away Mr. Sandford felt a little lonely, 
left by himself in the house, and perhaps it was that as much as 
anything else that set him thinking again. His wife had pressed 
the question of what Lizzie would want if she married young 
Moulton, who was only a journalist, on several occasions, until at 
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last they had both decided that a small allowance might be made 
to her in place of a fortune. 

‘Fifty pounds is the interest of a thousand, and that is what 
she will have when we die,’ Mrs. Sandford said, who was not 
learned in per cents. ‘I think we might give her fifty pounds a 
year, Edward.’ 

‘Fifty pounds will not do much good,’ he said. 

‘Not in their housekeeping, perhaps ; but to have even fifty 
pounds will be a great thing for her. It will make her so much 
more comfortable.’ Thus they concluded the matter between 
them, though not without a certain hesitation on Mr. Sandford’s 
part. It was strange that he should hesitate. He had always 
been so liberal, ready to give. There was no reason why he 
should take fright now. There was the millionaire’s cheque for 
the ‘ Black Prince,’ which had just been paid into the bank, leaving 
a comfortable balance to their credit. There was no pressure of 
any kind for the moment. To those who had known what it was 
to await their next payment very anxiously in order to pay very 
pressing debts, and had seen the little stream of money flowing, 
flowing away, till it almost seemed to be on the point of dis- 
appearing altogether, the ease of having a considerable sum to 
their credit was indescribable ; but Mrs. Sandford was more and 
more wrapped up in the children, and though never indifferent, 
yet a little detached in everyday thought and action from her 
husband. She did not ask him as usual about his commissions 
and his future work. She seemed altogether at ease in her mind 
about everything that was not the boys and the girls. 


BEE. 


The house was very quiet when they were all away. Merely to 
look into the drawing-room was enough to give anyone a chill. 
The sense of emptiness where generally every corner was full, and 
silence where there were always so many voices, was very depress- 
ing. Mr. Sandford consoled himself by a very hard day’s work 
the first day of the absence of his family, getting on very well 
indeed and making a great advance in the picture he was painting 
—a small picture intended for one of his oldest friends. In the 
evening, as he had nothing else to occupy him, he moved about 
the studio, not going into the other parts of the house at all, and 
amused himself by making a little study of the moonlight as it 
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came in upon the plants in the conservatory. His house was in a 
quarter not fashionable, somewhere between St. John’s Wood and 
Regent’s Park, and consequently there was more room than is 
usual in. London, a pretty garden and plenty of air. The effect of 
the moonlight and the black exaggerated shadows amused him. 
The thought passed through his mind that if perhaps he were one 
of the new-fangled school whom Jack’s friends believed in, he 
would turn that unreal scene which was so indubitable a fact: into 
a picture and probably make a great success as an impressionist— 
an idea at which he smiled with a milder but not less genuine 
contempt than the young impressionist might have felt for Mr. 
Sandford’s school. He had half a mind to do it—to conceal his 
name and send it to one of the lesser exhibitions, so as afterwards 
to have a laugh at the young men, and prove to them how easy 
the trick was, and that any old fogey who took the trouble could 
beat them in their own way. Next morning, however, he threw 
the sketch into a portfolio, with a horror of the black and white 
extravagance which in the daylight offended his artist-eye, and 
which he had a suspicion was not so good after all, or so easy a 
proof of the facility of doing that sort of thing as he had sup- 
posed. And that day his work did not advance so quickly or so 
satisfactorily. He listened for the swing of the door at the other 
end of the passage which connected the studio with the house, 
though he knew well enough there was no one who could come to 
disturb him. There are days when it is so agreeable to be dis- 
turbed! And it was when he was painting in this languid way, 
and, as was natural, not at all pleasing himself with his work, 
that there suddenly and most distinctly came before him, as if 
someone had come in and said it, a thing—a fact, which strangely 
enough he had not even thought of before. When it first oc- 
curred to him his hand suddenly stopped work with an action of 
its own before the mind had time to influence it, and there was 
a sudden rush of heat to his head. He felt drops of moisture 
come out on his forehead; his heart for a second paused too. His 
whole being received a shock—a start. For the first moment he 
could scarcely make out what this extraordinary sudden com- 
motion, for which his mind seemed only partially responsible, 
could be. 

This was what had in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
occurred to the painter. He had, of course, been aware of it 
before without giving any particular importance to the fact. The 
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fact, indeed, in a precarious uncertain profession like his, in which a 
piece of good fortune might occur at any moment, was really not of 
the first importance ; but it flashed upon him now in a significance 
and with a force which no such thing had ever held before. It 
was this—that when he had completed the little picture upon 
which he was working he had no other commission of any kind 
on hand. It sounds very prosaic to be a thing capable of giving 
such a tragic shock—but it was not prosaic. One can even con- 
ceive circumstances in which despair and death might be in such 
words ; and to no one in Mr. Sandford’s position could they be 
pleasant. Even if the fact represented no material loss, it would 
represent loss—which at his age could never be made up-—loss of 
acceptance, loss of position, that kind of failure which is popu- 
larly represented as being ‘shelved,’ put aside as a thing that is 
done with ; always a keen and grievous pang. But to our painter 
the words meant more than that. They meant a cutting off of 
the ground from under his feet, a sudden arrest of everything, a 
full stop, which in his fully flowing liberal life was a tragic horror 
and impossibility, a something far more terrible than death. It 
had upon him something of the character of a paralytic stroke. 
His hand, as we have said, stopped work sharply, suddenly; it 
trembled, and the brush with which he was painting fell from it ; 
his limbs tottered under him, his under lip dropped, his heart 
gave a leap and then a dead pause. He stumbled backwards for 
a few steps and sank into a chair. 

Well! it was only for a few moments that he remained under 
the influence of this shock. He picked. himself up again and 
then picked up his brush and dried the perspiration from his 
forehead, and his heart with a louder beat went on again as if also 
crying out ‘Well!’ When he had recovered the power of thought 
—which was not for a moment or two—he smiled to himself and 
said ‘What then?’ Such a thing had happened before. In an 
artist’s life there are often hair-breadth ’scapes, and now and then 
the most prosperous comes, as it were, to a dead wall—which is 
always battered through by a little perseverance or else opens by 
itself, melting asunder at the touch of some heaven-sent patron 
or happy accident, and so all goes on more prosperously than 
before. Mr. Sandford had passed through many such crises at the 
beginning of his career, and even when fully established had 
never been entirely certain from whence his next year’s income 
was to come, But it had always come ; there had never been any 
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real break in it—no failure of the continuity. He had seemed 
to himself to be as thoroughly justified in reckoning upon this 
continuity as any man in an office with so much a year. It might 
be a little more or a little less, and there was always that not 
unpleasant character of vagueness about it. It might even by a 
lucky chance for one fortunate year be almost doubled, and this had 
happened on rare occasions; but very seldom had there been any 
marked diminution in the yearly incomings. He said, ‘ Pooh, pooh,’ 
to himself as he went up to his picture again smiling, with his 
brush in his hand; not for such a matter as that was he going to 
be discouraged. It was a thing that had happened before, and 
would no doubt happen again. He began to work at his picture, 
and went on with great spirit for perhaps a quarter of an hour, 
painting in (for he had no model that morning) a piece of drapery 
from a lay figure, and catching just the tone he wanted on the 
beautiful bit of brocade which figured in the picture as part of a 
Venetian lady’s majestic dress. He was unusually successful, and 
quite succeeded for ten perhaps of these fifteen minutes in amusing 
himself and distracting his thoughts from that discovery. A bit 
of success is very exhilarating; it made him more confident than 
anything else could have done. But when he had got his effect his 
smile began to fade away, and his face grew grave again and his 
hand trembled once more. After a while he was obliged to give up 
and take a rest, putting down his palette and brush with a sort of 
impatience and relief in getting rid of them. Could he have 
gone straight to his wife and made her take a turn with him in 
the garden, or even talked it over with her in the studio, no 
doubt the impression would have died off: but she was absent, 
and he could not do that ; most likely, indeed, if she had been at 
home she would have been absorbed in some calculation about 
Lizzie’s affairs and would not have noticed his preoccupation 
at all. 

He sat down again in that chair, and said once more to 
himself, ‘ What then?’ and thought over the times in which this 
accident had happened before. But there now suddenly occurred 
to him another thought which was like the chill of an icy hand 
touching his heart. The same thing had happened before—but 
he had never been sixty before. He felt himself struck by this 
as if someone had given him a blow. It was quite true; he had 
called himself laughingly an old fogey, and when he and his old 
friends were together they talked a great deal about their age, 
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and about the young fellows pushing them from their seats. 
How much the old fellows mean when they say this, heaven 
knows. So long as they are strong and well they mean very little. 
It is an amusing kind of adoption of the folly of the young 
which seems to show what folly it is—a sort of brag in its way 
of their own superiority to all such decrepitudes, and easy power 
of laughing at what does not really touch them. But alone in 
their own private retirements, when a thought like this suddenly 
comes, a sharp and sudden realisation of age and what it means, 
no doubt the effect is different. For the moment Mr. Sandford was 
appalled by the discovery he had made, which had never entered 
his mind before. Ah! a pause in one’s means of making one’s 
living, a sudden stop in the wheels of one’s life, is a little alarm- 
ing, a little exciting, perhaps a discouragement, perhaps a sharp 
and keen stimulant at other times. At forty, even at fifty, it 
may be the latter; but at sixty!—this gives at once a new 
character to the experience—a character never apprehended 
before. His heart, which had begun to spring up with an elas- 
ticity natural to him, stopped again—nay, did not stop, but fell 
into.a sudden dulness of beating, a subdued silence as if ice-bound. 
Sensation was too much for thought ; his mind could not go into 
it; he only felt it, with a dumb pang which was deeper than 
either words or thought. 

He could not do any more work that day. He tried again 
two or three times, but ended by putting down his palette with a 
sense of incapacity such as he thought he had never felt before. 
As a matter of fact he might have felt it a hundred times and 
attached no importance to it; he would have gone into the house, 
leaving his studio, and talked or read, or gone out for a walk, or 
to his club, or to see a friend, saying he did not feel up to work 
to-day, and there would have been an end of it. But he was 
alone and none of these distractions were possible to him. Lun- 
cheon came, however, which he could not eat, but sat over drearily, 
not able to get away from the impression of that thought. After- 
wards it occurred to him that he would go and see Daniells and 
ask him—he was not quite clear what. He could not go to one 
of his friends and ask, ‘ Am I falling off—do you see it? Has my 
hand lost its cunning—am I getting old and is my mind going?’ 
He could not ask anyone such questions as these. He smiled at 
it dolefully, feeling all the ridicule of the suggestion. He knew 
his mind was not going—but At last he made up his mind 
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what he would do. It was a long walk to Bond Street, but it was 
now afternoon and getting cooler, and the walk did him good. 
He reached Daniells’ just before the picture dealer left off business 
for the day. He was showing someone out very obsequiously 
through the outer room all hung with pictures when he saw 
Sandford coming in. The stranger looked much interested and 
pleased when he heard Sandford’s name. 

‘Introduce me, please,’ he said, ‘if this is the great Mr. 
Sandford, Daniells.’ 

‘It is, Sir William,’ said Daniells ; and Sir William offered his 
hand with the greatest effusion. ‘This is a pleasure that I have 
long desired,’ he said. 

Mr. Sandford was surprised—he was taken unawares, and the 
greeting touched his heart. ‘ After all, perhaps it isn’t that,’ he 
said to himself. 

‘What a piece of luck that you should have come in just 
then! Why, that’s Sir William Bloomfield—just the very man 
for you to know.’ 

‘Why for me more than another? I know his name, of course,’ 
said Mr. Sandford, ‘and he seems pleasant ; but I’m too old for 
new friends.’ 

‘Too old; stuff and nonsense! You’re always a-harping on that 
string. He’s just the man for you, just the man,’ said Daniells, 
rubbing his hands. 

Mr. Sandford was amused—perhaps a little pleased by this 
encounter; and the pressure of his heavy thoughts was stilled. 
He began to look at the new pictures which had come into the 
gallery, to admire some and criticise others. Daniells had 
the good sense always to listen to Mr. Sandford’s criticisms 
with attention. They had furnished him with a great many 
telling phrases, and given to his own rough and practical know- 
ledge of art a little occasional polish which surprised and over- 
awed many of his customers. He listened admiringly now as 
usual. 

‘What a deal you do know, to be sure!’ he said after a while. 
‘I don’t know one of them that can make a thing clear like you, 
old man. It’s a shame——--’ and here he coughed and broke off 
as if endeavouring to swallow his last words. 

‘What is a shame?’ The broken sentence changed Mr. Sand- 
ford’s mood again—the momentary cheer died away. ‘ Daniels,’ 
he said, ‘I want you to tell mie what you meant the other day by 
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forcing me to accept that man’s offer. Yes, you did. I should 
not have let him have the picture but for you.’ 

‘Forcing him! Oh, that’s a nice thing to say—the most 
obstinate fellow in all London !’ 

‘Never mind that; I can see you are fencing. Come, why 
did you do it ?’ 

Daniells paused for some time. He said a great many things 
to stave off his confusion, many half-things which involved others, 
and made his answer perhaps more clear than if he had put it 
directly into words. 

‘I see,’ Mr. Sandford said at last, ‘you thought it very un- 
likely that I should sell it at all to anyone who knew better.’ 

‘It ain’t that. They don’t know half enough, hang ’em! or 
they wouldn’t run after a booby like Blank and neglect you.’ 

Mr. Sandford smiled what he felt to be a very sickly smile. 
‘We must let Blank have his day,’ he said, ‘ I don’t grudge it him ; 
but I’d like to know why my chances are so bad. I have always 
sold my pictures.’ 

Daniells gave him a sudden look, as if he would have spoken ; 
then thought better of it, and said nothing. 

‘T have had no reason to complain,’ Mr. Sandford continued ; 
‘I have done very well on the whole. I have never had extrava- 
gant prices like Em or En.’ 

‘No,’ said Daniells; ‘you see, you’ve never made an ‘it. 
You’ve gone on doing good work, and you’ve always done good 
work. Id say that if I were to die for it ; but you’ve never made 
an ‘it.’ 

‘I suppose that’s true; but you need not put it so very 
frankly,’ said the painter, with a laugh. 

‘Frankly! Ive got occasion to put it frankly; and I say it’s 
a d d shame—that’s what it is,’ cried Daniells, raising his 
voice, 

‘You’ve had occasion? Now that we’re on this subject, I 
should like to get to the bottom of it. You’ve had occasion ?’ 

‘Well, of course,’ said the picture dealer, ‘if you drive me into 
a corner. I’m in the middle of everything, and I hear what 
people say P 

‘What do they say? That I’ve lost my sense of colour like 
old Millrain, or fallen into my dotage like , 

‘Nonsense, Sandford! You know it’s nothing of the kind. 
Don’t talk such confounded nonsense. You are painting quite as 
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well as ever, you know you are. They—people don’t care for that 
sort of thing. It’s too good for them, or you’re too good for them, 
or I don’t know what.’ 

Mr. Sandford kept smiling—not for pleasure; he was conscious 
of that sort of fixed smile that might be thought a sneer, at those 
people for whom he was too good. ‘ And you’ve had occasion,’ he 
said, ‘to prove this?’ 

‘Don’t smile at me like that—don’t look like that. If you 
knew how I’ve argued and put it all before ’em I’ve said a 
hundred times if I’ve said once, “ Sandford! why, Sandford’s one 
of the best. There isn’t a better educated painter, not in England. 
You can’t pick a hole in his pictures, try as you like.”’ 

‘Am I indeed so much discussed?’ said the victim. ‘I did 
not know I was of such importance. And on what ground have 
you held this discussion, Daniells? There must have been some 
occasion for it. I don’t see anything here of mine.’ 

‘Look here,’ cried the picture dealer, roused, ‘if you won't 

believe me.’ He opened the door of an inner room, into which 
Mr. Sandford followed him. And there, with their faces turned 
to the wall, were three pictures in a row. The shape of them 
gave him a faint, uneasy feeling. By this time Daniells had been 
wound up to self-defence, and thought of the painter's feelings no 
more. 
‘ Look ’ere,” he said, ‘I shouldn’t have said a word if you had 
let well alone—but look ’ere.’ Before one of the pictures was 
visible Mr. Sandford knew. what he was going to see. Three pic- 
tures of his own, of a kind for which he had been famous—cabinet 
pictures, for which there had always been the readiest market. 
He recognised them all with a faintness that made his brain swim 
and the light go from his eyes. They seemed so familiar, like 
children. At the first glance, without looking at them, he knew 
what they were and all about them, and had a sick longing that 
the earth would open and swallow them, and hide his shame, for 
so it seemed, 

‘If that don’t show how I’ve trusted you, nothing can,’ said 
the dealer. ‘I thought they were as safe as the bank. I bought 
them all on spec, thinking I’d get a customer as soon as they 
were in the shop—and, if you ‘ll believe me, nobody ‘Il have 
them. I can’t tell what people are thinking of, but that’s the 
truth.’ 

Mr. Sandford stood with the light going out of his eyes, gazing 
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straight before him. ‘In that case—in that case,’ he began, ‘ you 
should—I must ; 

‘T say, don’t take it like that, old man. It’s the fortune of 
war. One up and another down. It can’t be helped, don’t you 
know. Sandford, I say! why, it ll come all right again in half a 
dozen years or so. It ’ll come all right after a time.’ 

‘What did you say?’ said Mr. Sandford, dazed. Then he 
answered vaguely, ‘Oh yes ; all right—all right.’ 

‘What’s the matter? I’ve been a wretched fool. Sandford, 
here, I say, have a glass of wine.’ 

‘There’s nothing the matter. It seems to me a little—cold. 
[ know—I know it’s not a cold day; but there’s a chill wind about, 
penetrating—thanks, Daniells, you’ve cleared up my problem 
very well. Now, I think—I think I understand.’ 

‘Don’t go now, Sandford ; don’t go like this.’ 

‘T want,’ he said, smiling again, ‘to think it over. Much 
obliged to you, Daniells, for helping me to understand.’ 

‘Sandford, don’t go like this. You make me awfully anxious 
—I’m sure you're ill. I can’t let you go out of my place, looking 
so dreadfully ill, without someone with you.’ 

‘Someone with me! I hope you don’t mean to insult me, 
Daniells. I am perfectly well—a little startled, but that’s all. 
I shall go and take a walk, and blow away the cobwebs, and— 
think it over. That’s the best thing. I’m much obliged to you, 
Daniells. Good-bye.’ 

‘Have a hansom, at least,’ Daniells said. 

‘No hansom,’ Mr, Sandford answered, turning upon the dealer 
with a curious smile. He even laughed a little—low, but quite 
distinct. ‘No, I'll have no hansom. Good-bye, Daniells, 
good-bye.’ 

And in a minute he was gone. The picture dealer went out 
to the door after him, and followed him with his eyes until his 
figure was lost in the crowd. Daniells was alarmed. He blamed 
himself for his frankness. ‘I never thought he’d have taken it 
to heart like that,’ he said to himself. ‘ Yes, I did; or I might 
have done—he’s awful proud. But I’m ’asty. I can’t help it; 
I'm always doing things I’m sorry for. Anyhow, he must have 
found it out some time, sooner or later,’ the dealer said to him- 
self; ind this philosophy silenced his fears. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHEN we made up our minds to carry the war into Africa (for we 
were engaged in a bitter and internecine conflict with that vile foe 
winter), we selected Algiers as our port of entry, and fixed the 
headquarters of our projected campaign at Mustapha Supérieur. 
A fleet ship bore us o’er the bounding main; to be more precisely 
definite, the steamer ‘ Abd-el-Kader,’ an eminently respectable, 
though I venture to think somewhat antiquated packet-boat, 
belonging to the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique. I call her 
fleet on the authority of the notice-board conspicuously displayed 
in the windows of the company’s office at Marseilles, where she 
was described in distinct terms as rapide; but the usual break- 
down overtaking her engine in the Golfe du Lion (which the Eng- 
lish people insist upon absurdly describing as the Gulf of Lyons, 
a very different matter), we were several hours late in our arrival 
at Algiers, where we found ourselves in the smallest small hours 
of the second morning out. Considerable researches into the 
question of the hours or days occupied by the passage in the 
printed time tables of ocean liners, indeed, as subsequently cor- 
rected by a comparative study of the interval actually occupied by 
the voyage itself, incline me to believe that steamship companies 
must be entirely composed of the most sanguine of mankind, so 
lenient is their calculation of the adverse chances. Add to this 
delay the deplorable fact that the bounding main bounded that 
night with more than its accustomed freedom and buoyancy, and I 
think I may leave the fertile imagination of the candid reader him- 
self to suggest unaided the correct conclusion that we all enjoyed 
thirty-six hours of almost speechless misery on the heaving bosom 
of the blue Mediterranean. Even the epithet blue I apply to it, 
as the grammarians say, proleptically; for at the exact moment 
when our fleet bark steered between Majorca and Minorca I felt 
absolutely careless in my own mind whether its precise colour 
might be brown, green, yellow, or even brilliant orange. Our one 
_interest in the hydrography of the Mediterranean was confined for 
~ the moment to the precise position of itssouthern shore. We lay 
awake all night (by kind permission of the very courteous and 
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obliging officers), in the main saloon, and prayed for the lights of 
the Dark Continent. 

About two o’clock in the morning of a starlight night, we were 
well abreast of the town of Algiers, with its gas-lamps defining for 
us the position of the clambering city on the steep hillside; and 
half an hour later we steered into the harbour, secure henceforth 
from further tossing, and anxious for the grey dawn to lift the 
shroud of darkness and discover to our view what Arab writers 
poetically describe, with true oriental love of jewellery and tinsel, 
even in figures of speech, as the ‘ pearl set in emeralds.’ By half- 
past five all the world was on deck to see the sun rise over the 
shores of Africa. The sun, however, appeared to be but imperfectly 
informed of our polite desire for his immediate presence; for he 
delayed his rising till nearly seven, which was in fact the hour 
already announced for his probable appearance in the Algerian 
almanacs. 

When the dawn did come, and display to our eyes at last 
that wished-for Algiers in all its glory, the sight was indeed one 
never to be forgotten. I’m aware, of course, that by a polite 
fiction of modern society we are all supposed to have been every- 
where and seen everything already ; that only a summer trip to 
the sources of the Congo, or a playful picnic party in the untra- 
versed wilds and steppes of Central Asia is nowadays considered 
worthy of serious description by the special correspondent. 
Everybody, we say, has been to Algiers. And yet, when one really 
comes to think of it, how many people we all of us know, not 
wholly unworthy of polite consideration, who have hitherto con- 
fined their entire attention to Europe, Asia, Australia, and 
America; who have never set foot, like Stanley and ourselves, on the 
“lvanced outposts of the African continent! I refuse to believe, 
for my part, that everybody intuitively knows all about Algiers. 
I have seen and heard a great many things since I came here my- 
self concerning all of which I was previously ignorant; and I 
incline to suspect that many other persons, say in the remoter 
parts of Connemara, or the distant recesses of the Isle of Skye, 
know as little of Algeria, its ways and its manners, as I myself did 
before I got here. 

Picture to yourself, then, a low range of pretty green hills, 
some thousand feet at best above sea level—mere outliers of the . 
broken main chain of the Atlas, which rises beyond them in tall 
blue peaks to close in the view to landward—descending steeply 
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to the water’s edge, and clad from head to foot, under a brilliant 
sky, in one luxuriant mantle of African verdure. On this side, a 
sweeping semicircular bay, supposed by its admirers, like every 
other curve of shore known to civilised humanity, closely to 
resemble the Bay of Naples; on the other side, beyond the low 
mole and old Turkish lighthouse, the sharp and clear-cut horizon 
of the purple Mediterranean—its colour, this time, guaranteed 
after nature. In the foreground, a great white Oriental city, 
gleaming like a quarry of purest Carrara marble in the full eye of 
the sun; a city packed close with square Arab houses, like figs in 
a box; a dense staircase, apparently, of superimposed steps, each 
rising in terraces one above another, with no room, one would 
think, to stick a pin in anywhere between one row and another. 
There must, no doubt, be streets, or at least alleys somewhere in 
that tangled mass, we shrewdly suspect ; but from the deck of the 
‘ Abd-el-Kader,’ at any rate, the eye of faith can alone discern them. 
You would say, a town hewn from the solid rock, or moulded 
entire, in tier after tier, from plaster of Paris, so compact and 
densely fitted together are its component portions. 

For the first few minutes after dawn discovers it, we are con- 
scious of nothing but a generally pervading sense of whiteness and 
density ; we see but a single massive block of whitewashed archi- 
tecture, set wedge-shaped in the midst of its tall green frame of 
hills and foliage. But as we look and look, delighted and sur- 
prised at the strange sight, the light grows clearer, and the picture 
begins slowly to break itself up, bit after bit, into its component 
elements. We make out to the left the wonderfully vivid and 
picturesque panorama of the Mustapha suburbs, beyond the wall 
—a series of steep hill-sides all dotted about among the bowery 
greenery of palm and pomegranate, with white Moorish villas, tall 
grey French chateaux, big-domed religious buildings, and old Tur- 
kish palaces, a garden of pleasure-houses in a pleasant land. We 
look to the left towards the ancient Algerian pirate harbour, a 
calm cove formed by a small rocky islet on whose summit still 
stands the octagonal lighthouse that guided the corsairs safely 
home from their cruel cruises. In front of us rises Algiers itself, 
that marvellous mixture of European civilisation and Arab squalor, 
dividing itself up now before our eyes into its two main component 
‘portions, the modern mercantile city raised upon a magnificent 
row of arches by the quays and the port, and the close and narrow- 
built native quarter, which climbs by endless lanes and steps 
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and staircases up the steep short front of the beautiful green 
Sahel. 

We have just time to take it all in vaguely in the full flush of its 
virgin novelty, that first glimpse of the Orient, before the small 
boat comes alongside, manned by three grinning Arabs, in cloak 
and hood, to row us ashore to the inevitable custom-house. We have 
been able to note already the quaint admixture of things Oriental 
and things Western, of things Mohammedan and things Christian, 
of things commercial and things antique, in the long rows of 
stately banks and warehouses on the Boulevard de la République, 
the white dome and graceful tiled minaret of the Mosquée de la 
Pécherie, hard by the port, the semi-Moorish, semi-Byzantine 
turrets of the French cathedral that towers in the background ; 
the palms and bamboos and formal alleys of the broad Place 
Bresson, the tram-cars and omnibuses, and mingled crowd of the 
Place du Gouvernement. And then our Arabs bundle us uncere- 
moniously without further warning into their big flat boat, and we 
land at last, three amateur Columbuses, to explore for ourselves 
the soil of Africa. 

At the quay, the regulation swarm of dirty, unwashed Moors 
quarrels for the possession of ourselves and our luggage, for the 
descendants of the Algerine corsairs still live on the exploitation 
of the Christian stranger, though in a more peaceable fashion than 
their seafaring ancestors. ‘ Olim Marte, nuncarte,’ says the proud 
motto of the Highland Society, which a brilliant Lowlander, 
smarting from the hotels at Killiecrankie, once wittily translated 
‘formerly robbers, now thieves.’ I should say from a cursory 
examination of the Algerine Arab at the present day, that the two 
staple industries in which all his capital is invested appear to be 
begging and bag-snatching. Yet what a picturesque and delight- 
ful object he is after all; and how long he will beg and how far 
he will carry your bag or parcel on the off-chance of earning two- 
pence halfpenny at the end of the journey! Once did he hold 
the glorious West in fee, and Christian powers, from Vienna to 
Washington, were glad to buy him off with a disgraceful tribute ; 
nowadays, his fee for any distance is twenty-five centimes, and 
you can buy him off, if anxious to be rid of him, for a couple of 
sous, French bronze currency. 

We were safe from his extortions, however, ourselves, for 
Joseph had taken charge of us—Joseph the Maltese, an institu- 
tion of Algiers much to be commended to the expectant visitor. 
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Joseph is the commissionaire or valet-de-place who meets the 
boats on their arrival; an eminently respectable man, in a tweed 
suit, which commands success, and with a jovial, good-humoured 
manner which at least deserves it. He speaks English like a 
native, and Arabic like an Arab, besides French, Spanish, Italian, 
and his aboriginal Maltese dialect. Joseph took us in hand the 
moment we landed—he has no surname in particular that any- 
body can hear of—and piloted us safe through the swarms of 
Arabs, through the dangers of the custom-house, and through the 
wiles and deceits of the Algerian cabmen. So in ten minutes 
from the time of our landing, thanks to our Maltese friend and 
protector, we were safely under way for Mustapha Supérieur, 
along the zigzag road that leads up the hillside. 

And what a road it is, that wonderful highway, with its first 
fresh glimpse of oriental life, from the quays of Algiers to thie 
hilltop at Mustapha! Through the Rue Bab-Azzoun, a broad 
French boulevard, arcaded on either side like the Rue de Rivoli, 
and crammed with Arabs and Moors, mules, horses, and donkeys, 
in picturesque confusion of east and west, and north and south, 
and everywhere. Past the Place Bresson, with its well-kept 
garden of sub-tropical plants, and its imposing brand-new statue- 
topped theatre of the true meretricious Parisian type—a fragment 
of the Haussmannesque style of architecture, planted bodily down 
among the mosques and minarets. Past handsome shops where 
the latest Paris bounets and Palais Royal jewellery court the 
favourable attention of silent Moorish women, who creep stealthily 
by in noiseless slippered feet, and with faces covered up to the 
eyes by a thin white yashmak. Past tiny dark holes, where 
Jew and Arab sit cross-legged on their divans, discussing the 
weather and the crops, and the price of coffee, or where Moorish 
tradesmen, in quaint dirty clothes, ply their tasks openly before 
the eyes of all comers, as though ‘the secrets of the trade’ had 
for them no meaning. Past the crowded little market-place, 
where grave-faced men, in turbans innocent of the cleansing 
wash-tub, wrangle with negroes in long dingy white robes, more 
or less distinctly grimed and travel-stained, over the state of the 
orange market, or the current quotation for fresh bananas, And 
so ever onward to the town walls at the Porte d'Isly, through a 
teeming world of ever fresh amusement, each group of which 
recalls at once all the quaint old pictures of eastern life one has 
seen a thousand times from childhood upward—yet all here true, 
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and all now realised. It is the ‘ Street Scene in Cairo’ we have 
gazed at for years at each successive Academy, galvanised, as it 
were, into actual reality ; it is the ‘ Arab Women by the Wayside’ 
we have admired at the Institute for so many seasons, rolling 
their black eyes at us in propria persondé with unabashed free- 
dom, and twitching their veils coquettishly over their hidden 
faces, as who should say with an arch side-glance, ‘ Ah, poor dog 
of a Christian, you don’t know what a treat you're really losing.’ 
And yet it is the Orient of art with a difference—which 
difference can be summed up in one word—dirt. Wearers and 
dress are more squalid by far than the Easterns of our fancy ; we 
imagined them dirty, perhaps, but not nearly so ragged, sordid, 
and miserable. Few of those solemn, grave, white-cloaked 
Orientals are here who figure in the familiar and brilliantly 
coloured pictures of our childhood; in their place we find plenty 
of Arabs of the baser sort, in unwashen burnous and well- 
begrimed turban, unconscious of the tub, looking as though they 
descended straight from the unsophisticated ages before the 
invention of soap, and had forgotten to inquire for that new 
commodity since its first appearance in their belated community. 
In order to imitate the general get-up of the Arab at large whom 
one meets in the street, the following would prove, I flatter 
myself, a fairly accurate recipe:—First, omit for a fortnight or 
two beforehand your customary ablutions, and knock your legs 
about freely with a stick on the shins in order to acquire the 
necessary roughness. Next, endue yourself from head to foot in 
a very dirty and ancient nightdress, which you might prepare to 
perfection by mangling it, to begin with, on the roadway with the 
garden roller. Then cover yourself above with an old and musty 
cornsack, cutting a hole on top to stick your head through, and a 
couple more at the sides for your arms to get out by. Throw 
over all a sheet of dirty sacking, the cover of a cotton-bale, or 
any other coarse woven cloak that happens to come handy. Leave 
your legs bare, but thrust your feet into a pair of very ancient 
and grubby slippers, hopelessly down at heel, selected with a 
unique eye to their antiquity and dinginess. Finally, wrap a 
soiled towel, that has seen long service in foreign parts, round 
your head turbanwise, and let your uncombed locks hang down 
behind picturesquely but shaggily on your stooping shoulders. The 
get-up of the character is then complete. The costume will not, 
perhaps, succeed at a fancy dress ball as genuine Arab, but in the 
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streets of Algiers I can guarantee with confidence that it would 
escape detection by the most experienced native. 

Yet how picturesque they are, these dirty and ill-dressed but 
stately orientals, sitting unmoved on their sturdy small donkeys, 
and puffing their cigarettes, or lying about unconcernedly on the 
dusty roadside, to the still further begriming of their much- 
begrimed habiliments! We never tire of watching them as we 
drive along the road—Arabs and Moors, Kabyles and negroes, one 
endless raree-show of African costumes, customs, and population. 

Outside the gate, where the Arab children sit and beg under 
cover of selling oranges and prickly pears, the road mounts 
slowly by endless zigzags, through a region of villas, gardens, and 
mansions, to the delightful suburb of Mustapha Supérieur. This 
is the chosen home of the winter visitor, the happy hunting- 
ground of the pulmonary Briton, the land of pensions, hotels, and 
furnished houses, the Mentone or San Remo to which Algiers 
itself is little more now than the Marseilles or the Genoa. 
Here white and shining villas of rococo design stand dotted 
about in picturesque confusion along the green hill-side, each 
surrounded by its own pretty garden of lemon trees, bananas, 
date-palms, and pomegranates, with exquisite views over sea and 
land, backed up in the distance, during the winter months, by 
the snow-clad peaks of the Djurjura mountains. Mustapha, 
indeed, has now become a second Cannes; but the African sky, 
the richer vegetation, the Arab wayfarers, the oriental costumes, 
and, above all, the prevailing Saracenic architecture of all the 
most conspicuous and handsome houses, give it a peculiar and 
pleasing note of its own, which marks it off at once as some- 
thing quite separate from the delightful but all too cockneyfied 
winter resorts of the beautiful Riviera. 

In the matter of a dwelling-place, we fell upon our feet. Pure 
chance led us at the very first throw to what I don’t hesitate to 
say is, all things put together, the most delightful and _ best 
situated place of entertainment in all Algiers. The Villa du 
Palmier, at whose open window I write these lines, stands at the 
very summit of the Mustapha hills, in a high, breezy, and airy 
situation, fronting the sun and the summer, with its pretty 
Moorish fagade and its flat terrace, and overlooking a dear little 
steep ravine, whose sides are clothed with orange-trees and 
loquats, while the stream in the centre is half hidden from the 
view by a tangled brake of great Mediterranean cane-reed. The 
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villa itself is an old Arab country-house, of quaint Mauresque 
architecture, and whitewashed walls, remodelled and in part 
rebuilt to suit English tastes; and nothing could be more 
picturesque or pretty than its graceful salon, or more comfortable 
and quaint than its cosy bedrooms, each furnished more or less 
as a living-room for guests. The tall white front, the sweet little 
Saracenic arcaded windows, the horseshoe arches, the oriental 
tiles, the Indian matting, the bowls of roses, iris, and geranium, 
and last, not least, the afternoon tea in the dainty little drawing- 
room, all unite to fulfil one’s ideal of comfort in a foreign land 
and in a warm climate. The house and its arrangements are 
well presided over by an English lady, and the impalpable tokens 
of a cultivated taste and a refined nature pervade every detail of 
its management and its decoration. If any dyspeptic or can- 
tankerous creature fails to find himself comfortable at the Villa 
du Palmier I venture to say the state of that person’s digestive 
system calls for the immediate and most earnest attention of his 
medical adviser. 

Life in Algiers, I need hardly say, does not palpitate with 
actuality. The daily papers disturb our dreams but little. ‘ What 
day of the week is it?’ is a frequent inquiry, decided, as a rule, 
by somebody recalling to mind the fact that the first was Monday, 
or that on Friday we had green peas and new potatoes the first 
time for dinner. Yet it is a delightful winter resort for all that, 
and who in these days would not readily stop away from Trafalgar 
Square, with its fogs and its fighting? Yet there is plenty to do 
in Algiers in its way, if you choose to do it. The town, to which 
an omnibus, miscalled a tram, descends half-hourly with a fear- 
some precipitancy, is a perpetual fountain of Oriental joys to the 
attentive eyes of the northern observer. Halfway down the slope 
one passes the little French village of Mustapha, with the snow- 
white arcade of its summer palace, and the quaint front of its 
small Roman Catholic church, each perfect types in their own 
way of this curious Gallicised Mohammedan Algeria. The palace 
stands in its own pretty gardens of palm tree and banana, a mass 
of domes and turrets and pointed Moorish arches, a dream of the 
Bosphorus, solidified into fact and carven stone on the north 
shore of Africa. The church has grafted itself on an Arab 
house, whose central courtyard, once open to the sky, has been 
covered in with a roof and a few dim skylights so as to produce 
a curious square hall or nave, still bearing traces everywhere of its 
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Moorish origin. Nothing could be prettier, quainter, or more 
incongruous than this queer little basilica, with its lower tier of 
blind Saracenic arches, and its upper gallery of open arcade- 
work, Moslem in conception, design, and ornament, but overlaid 
in part with graceful symbols of Christian art and funny little 
figures of saint or angel. A chancel has been obtained by 
building out two stained glass windows through a room on one 
side ; and so the old courtyard, with its rich tiles in string-courses 
and masses for its main decoration, has been turned against its will 
into one of the prettiest and most original places of worship | 
have ever beheld in the course of my wanderings. But how 
little one can trust the average guide-book! Even the usually 
intelligent and discriminative Guide-Joanne merely remarks of 
this unique and interesting little bit of ecclesiastical architecture, 
that the church is ‘ humbly installed in a Moorish cottage.’ 

As for the town itself, I have never known any town any- 
where so fascinating and absorbing. As a rule, I don’t care 
for our human anthills—mere towns, as such, are disappointing ; 
but Algiers is something much more than a mere town, it is a 
civilisation apart, or rather two distinct types of civilisation, 
living side by side in seeming outward harmony, yet each un- 
changed in its essential features. You may go down to thie 
quays, and there see the railway station, which forms the focus 
and central meeting-point of that marvellous railway system, 
thousands of miles long, that penetrates all the mountain ranges 
of North Africa, from the Mediterranean to the desert and from 
the frontier of Morocco to the Goletta of Tunis; and then you 
may mount to the Rue de Constantine, and see a caravan of 
laden camels setting out, as camels have set out for five thousand 
years, on their toilsome journey towards the sand-wastes of Sahara. 
You may buy the ‘ Life of Darwin,’ or the new ‘ Flora of Algeria,’ 
at the modern French bookshop in the Place du Gouvernement, 
or you may turn aside into the tortuous lanes and alleys of the 
old Arab town, with their overhanging houses and open court- 
yards, and chaffer for goods with the embroiderer who works in 
gold and silver thread at his own doorway, or the dealer in 
quaintly-shaped Kabyle pottery, too common and cheap, pic- 
turesque as it is, to have found its way as yet to that devourer 
and destroyer of all native art, the London market. And in the 
squares and boulevards of the new French town you may behold 
all the different elements of the complex population mingled 
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together in marvellous and endlessly interesting confusion, from 
the sea to the desert, and from the mountains to the valleys. 

On Sundays, when the band plays in the great square by the 
Mosquée de la Pécherie, what infinite variety of feature and 
manners one sees in the crowd! The town seems half Toulon, 
half Timbuctoo. Here is a group of Arabs, with their faces 
evidently washed for the occasion, strolling up and down in their 
long white burnouses, and gazing on listlessly at the mongrel 
mass as though the whole world, and the rest of the solar system 
too, for that matter, had been specially created for their private 
amusement. Here, next them, stand a noisy lot of bare-legged 
Mohammedan street boys, in rough-and-ready costume, and with 
dark bronzed faces, but handsome and aristocratic-looking for all 
their rags, and puffing their cigarettes, like the sons of the faithful, 
with extreme dignity. On the chairs close by Parisian ladies, in 
the hat of the season, mingle with Jewesses from the narrow 
alleys of the old town, clad in the ugly dress of their race—a small 
black skull-cap, a handkerchief tied most unbecomingly under 
the jaws and chin, and a long straight robe that reaches to the 
feet, like a compromise between a tea-gown and an ordinary 
night-dress. French officers in every variety of uniform strut 
and pose before the admiring public; Zouaves twist their pointed 
moustaches with experienced fingers ; Spanish nursemaids smile 
benignly from their lace mantillas on the British sailor; great 
stout-limbed negroes from beyond the desert, in Arab costume, 
bandy words good-humouredly with neatly-dressed Moors, or 
cheapen fares against Provengal busmen ; while in and out among 
the ever-moving crowd, the women of Islam, close-veiled to the 
painted eyes, glide noiselessly past with their slippered feet, or 
lead in their hands some dark-eyed and olive-cheeked Arab baby 
girl, too small as yet to conceal her face from the prying gaze of 
the inquisitive infidel. 

On one such Sunday we were much amused at watching a 
couple of eminently respectable old Moorish gentlemen, who stood 
in picturesque attitudes, as if waiting for some painter to commit 
them to canvas, at a busy corner near the Archbishop’s palace. 
As they chatted and attitudinised,a Mohammedan lady of the 
better class went tripping saucily by, clad at first sight to all 
outward seeming as the followers of the Prophet ought ever to 
clothe themselves. But the good. old Moors, sniffing innovation 
in the very sweep of her walk, gazed down with mingled amuse- 
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ment and contempt at the hussy’s feet. My eyes followed their 
glance instinctively, and in a moment I saw what had attracted 
their attention. That wretched innovator’s nether extremities 
were positively encased in neat Parisian high-heeled bottines, 
above whose bronzed top, between the shoe itself and the baggy 
Turkish trousers that encased her limbs, one could just catch a 
glimpse of an exceedingly Frankish-looking crimson silk stocking! 
I don’t understand colloquial Arabic, at least when rapidly and 
hotly delivered, but I know exactly what those two good conserva- 
tive old Moors were saying that moment. One of them looked up 
at the other and remarked, ‘ Well, I declare, did you ever see any- 
thing like that in your life now?’ And his neighbour answered 
him, in very choice Arabic, ‘ You may say so, indeed! with their 
heels and their hairpins! I wonder what on earth the women are 
coming to!’ 

It is in the mosques alone, however, that one can quite escape 
the European element, and feel oneself really in the very thick 
and core of Islam. There are three or four large ones, and several 
smaller shrines of Mohammedan saints, scattered up and down 
through the gleaming white city. The Great Mosque, that fronts 
the harbour and the islet, is the oldest in Africa, dating back at 
least to the eleventh century; a stately building, without and 
within, instinct with the very inmost spirit of orientalism. Its 
long fagade towards the Rue de la Marine presents to the eye a 
covered gallery of fourteen huge dentelated Moorish arches, sup- 
ported by solid white marble columns, and fronted by a fountain 
of antique workmanship. Within, the mosque derives a wonderful 
charm of solemnity and grandeur from its unique arrangement 
into long series of aisles, each separated from the next by huge 
square pillars, but opening into it by pointed and exquisitely 
toothed Saracenic arches. A dim light, admitted from the court- 
yard alone, pervades the place, most favourable to prayer and to 
the slumber of the faithful. A more impressive interior it would 
be difficult to find; the long perspective of aisle behind aisle, 
seen through the interlacing archways and colonnades, makes the 
vast hall seem even vaster and more spacious than its real size, 
and throws up in solemn and picturesque relief the stately figures 
of the white-robbed worshippers. 

In spite of the dirt, the many strange perfumes, the narrow 
lanes, the insanitary alleys, it is impossible not to spend much of 
one’s time in poking about these quaint old nooks and corners of 
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Algiers, with their strange little shrines, their antique carved 
doorways, their exquisite tile-work, their square courts, and their 
delightful mixture of all human varieties. On one side it is a 
Moorish house that attracts your attention, with its dim porch 
and its seat for strangers niched in the recess of a horseshoe arch, 
where the master of the house discusses with his friends the state 
of Africa and the affairs of Islam. Through the gallery beyond 
you may just catch a peep of the central court, with its two 
arcaded stories, one above the other, richly carved, and _ its 
priceless tiles of quaint ancient patterns. On the other side it is 
a tiny native shop, ensconced in a dark hole in the thickness of 
the wall, where some Moorish tradesman presses upon your notice, 
in lisping French, the rough but graceful hand-made pottery 
which the Kabyle women of the mountains turn out in quantities, 
unaided by the wheel, on the pretty traditional gourd-like 
models. Meanwhile, little Arab boys press round you eagerly, and 
endeavour almost to snatch your purchases from your hands that 
they may earn two sous by carrying them home for you; while 
Moorish ladies of uncertain propriety, Fatma or Halima, Mouni . 
or Meriem, ogle you coquettishly from under their dark-stained 
eyebrows, or flirt most unmistakably at the Christian stranger 
with the loose flying edges of their white outer garment. So 
this strange world wags on from day to day, with the sea in front 
and the desert behind, crowded with the folk from the mountains, 
the oases, the plateaux, the villages, the towns and seaports of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. To judge by the stir, and 
movement, and bustle in the streets, you would say a city ofa 
million souls, the metropolis and mart of some great empire, not 
a mere petty provincial French-African capital, numbering at 
best, in its tight-packed lanes, a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
European and indigenous. 

For the scenery I cannot honestly speak quite so enthusiasti- 
cally. It is pretty, of course—with hills and sea, and bay and 
mountains, it could hardly be otherwise—but it isn’t much more 
than just what one usually means by pretty. In the matter of 
pure natural beauty, indeed, Algiers cannot be named in the same 
day, I do not say, with Naples or Monte Carlo, with Torquay or 
Edinburgh, but with the average scenery of the Riviera watering- 
places. There is nothing here to compare with the glorious 
views from Californie at Cannes, from the Chateau at Nice, from 
the Corniche at Turbia, from the ruins that crown the conical 
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summit of the old castle hillat my beloved Hyéres. Nor can the 
coast be put into competition for a moment with the environs of 
Marseilles or the exquisite neighbourhood of Toulon and Cap Sicier. 
I would liken it rather to the neighbourhood of Genoa, or the Bay 
of Llandudno from the Great Orme’s Head. It is the vividness 
and picturesque orientalism of the town that makes up for the 
want of higher romantic beauty in the country and surroundings. 
And when once one has reconciled oneself to the quiet style of 
scenery in the green ravines and lanes of the Sahel, one finds the 
country walks everywhere charming by their flowers, and creepers, 
and foliage, their frequent vistas of the blue sea, or the densely- 
packed town on the distant hill-side, their views into the grounds 
of white Moorish chateaux, and their occasional glimpses of Arab 
life in hut or village, in field or vineyard. You might go for 
miles in Devonshire or Provence before ever you came upon a 
tiny domed mosquelet in a close-set hedge of prickly pear, or 
lighted on a diligence fresh in from the villages of Grand Kabylia, 
its canopied second storey packed tight as it can hold witha 
living freight of sober and dignified Arab passengers. If these 
delights thy soul may move, come live in Africa and be an 
Algerian Howadji. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER BIRDS. 


THE time of the coming of birds extends with us from the middle 
of March to the close of May. Their coming is like their going 

-silently, and in the night. Tor it is one of the mysteries of 
migration that it is performed in the darkness, and generally 
against a head wind. When the first celandine lights up the 
meadow, we know that in a few days the swallows will be skimming 
over it. The turning up of the brown land brings the wheatear, 
and the first flowering elm the chiff-chaff. The pink-scaled buds 
of the beech tell us when to look for the willow-warbler, and now 
the greenfinch begins to troll to the sun. Each flower has its 
bird, and so surely as the starry gems march up the way, so the 
bird procession silently comes. On some March morning we see 
the vanishing white form of the fallow-chat. The snow streaks 
have not yet gone from the fences, and only the black ash-buds 
are showing. Catkins hang on the hazel, and the first green 
plume-tufts on the larch. The wheatear is the pioneer of the 
birds. It returns infallibly to its old haunts—to limestone wall, 
to boulder-strewn escarpment, to sand-dunes by the sea. By 
the side of the ploughed field the bird is essentially of the wall; 
soon in one of its niches it will have its pale-blue eggs. <A ‘chat’ 
in its every movement; now it is perched on the highest stone 
of the fence ; as we approach it shakes out its white tail, dives, 
and reappears a dozen yards further on. The other day we saw 
some of the earliest arrivals of this species among the arenaria, 
and flitting, flycatcher-like, from off the rocks after insects in 
the sun. This is Tennyson’s ‘sea-blue bird of March,’ and every- 
where among the sea-pinks it causes a new light and a new interest 
in every stranded boulder. 

On some April morning we walk out in the fields, and are told 
by the willow-wrens, very plaintively, and very prettily, that if 
we please spring has really come. From the top of a beech or 
elm comes the soft, mellow song, which tells of the returning sun. 
It is essentially one of the sounds of the time of the coming of 
birds, and almost every tree in the woods has its willow-wren. 
An incessantly active little bird, it loses no time in tuning its 
song after his arrival. Where the early orchis, the violet, and 
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the cowslip bloom, the yellow wrens have their nest. This is 
domed, and snugly lined with feathers, upon which six or seven 
white eggs are laid covered with pale red spots. When this is 
approached the little birds become violently agitated, giving out at 
intervals a melancholy cry. Almost earlier than the willow-wren 
in its coming is the chiff-chaff. It sees the first primrose peep 
through the dead leaves, and just as it is almost the first to come 
so it is the last to go. Upon the steep banks of the Greenwash 
is a copse thickly sheltering, running ivy covering its floor. 
Tangled thicket and brushwood are there, and in this locality we 
hear the first notes of the bird. These can never amount to a 
song, but are emitted with a vivacious cheerfulness that is always 
welcome. With the returning days of April the swallows come 
again and utter their pleasing twitter in the warm air. First the 
martin, then the little bank swallow, the true swallows, and the 
high-flying, loud-screeching swift. How the swallows and the 
warm April showers remind us of each other, and how each brings 
abundance of insects! The purple back, the long forked tail, the 
skimming flight—how familiar are these in the sweet birds of 
return, and the bronzed underparts touched with the glow of the 
African sun! When the meadows are alive with May-flower the 
cry of the cuckoo comes up from the woods. Our cuckoo is 
solitary, unsocial bird, and is mobbed by a screeching throng 
immediately it makes its appearance. Even to most country 
people the cuckoo is but a wandering voice, and is rarely seen. 
It seldom arrives before April 15, and then takes about ten days 
to travel up the country. Upon its first arrival it has a call quite 
distinct from the well-known ‘ cuckoo’ which it gives out later in 
the season. This is frequently heard very early in the morning, 
and when the birds are pairing. The number of males seems 
greatly to preponderate over that of females, and we have frequently 
seen one of the latter chased by six or seven of the former, these 
flying and calling together. This pairing cry may be represented 
by a succession of the initial syllables cuck-cuck-cuck, dying away 
in a prolonged oo-o-o-o. In districts sparsely covered with trees, 
the nest of the meadow-pipit is the one oftenest chosen by the 
bird in which to deposit its egg. Of these it lays a series, though 
never more than one in the same nest, or, at least, at the same 
time. This we suspected and afterwards confirmed by dissecting 
a bird, the ovarium of which contained five eggs, though in widely 
different stages of maturity. It is now well known that the cuckoo 
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does not actually lay its eggs in the nests of other birds, but 
conveys them thither in its bill. Last year a cuckoo deposited an 
egg in the nest of a meadow-lark on a heather brae. Besides this 
the nest contained four eggs of its rightful owner, all hatched 
simultaneously. Upon the third day after this the four young 
pipits were literally shouldered out of the nest, but by a quite 
unconscious movement on the part of the yellow-billed usurper. 
Like the nightingale, the cuckoo rarely sings after the breeding 
season is fairly inaugurated. 

The delicate leaves of the beech tell us that now we may expect 
the redstart, and soon his rich colours enliven various spots on 
the lap of cultivation. The ‘ fire-tail’ is quite one of our most 
beautiful summer migrants, and comes to us from the south about 
mid-April. But the bird is rather a creature of circumstance than 
of time. It rarely leaves its southern haunts, be the date what it 
may, if the foliage and insect food have not preceded it. The 
bird has a peculiar habit of jerking its tail about as if to attract 
one to the most brightly coloured part of its plumage; and this 
has given rise to many expressive provincial names, one of which 
is given above. In form and traits it has much in common with 
the redbreast and hedge-accentor, and whilst watching it we have 
discovered a habit—almost peculiar to the true flycatchers—-of 
darting out at intervals upon passing insects and then quickly 
returning to the perch. The song of this species is sweet and full 
of vivacity, although rarely long continued. Its six round eggs 
are of such a beautiful blue as to be comparable only to them- 
selves. 

A visitant that follows closely in the wake of the redstart is the 
ring-ouzel. We first see its white-crescented form amid the wild 
moors and scenes where it breeds. It follows the spring, and 
spends with us its summer among the mountains. Coming in 
flocks with the warblers, the birds disperse in pairs to their lone 
haunts, and live among the bright green moss and dripping water- 
falls. A week or so after their arrival the male birds begin to 
sing, and often do so far into the night. Its song, though some- 
times harsh, is often low, sweet, and trilling. Then there is its 
grating call-note, apprising us first of its arrival, but soon mellowed 
and toned as the pairing season advances. Among the shepherds 
and fell folk, the ring-ouzel has many provincial names; white- 
breasted blackbird, ring-thrush, rock-ouzel, and moor-blackbird 
being among these. 
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To-day, sitting by the ditch side with a handful of pink apple 
blossom, a crake ran out into the fresh green grass, and gave out 
its characteristic spring call. Although May-flower and marsh- 
marigold were blooming all about it, the season is so backward 
that there was not tallness of grass to hide it, and it soon made 
back to the shelter of the ditch 

With our face deep buried in summer grass, we are lying on 
the margin of the wood. All the grass by fast falling blossom is 
littered, and the air is instinct with the very breath of life. The 
starlings, picking among the sheep, are half-buried in the fresh 
green grass, their metallic plumage flashing in the sun. The 
sweet breath of kine comes from the cattle that are lazily lying 
dotted over the meadows. What a gentle, soft-eyed creature is 
the cow! What a picture of quiet contentment does the huge 
ruminant suggest as it stands belly-deep in golden buttercups! 
How dewy its nose, delicately fringed its ears, and white gleaming 
its horns! Insects swarm about the cows, and the wagtails flit 
everywhere about them. That beautifully slim yellow bird which 
has just alighted is Ray’s wagtail, and one of our most brightly 
coloured summer visitors. From the habit just indicated the 
farmers call it the cow-bird. There itruns among the fresh grass, 
picking innumerable insects from the teeming blades, and now 
and then performing kind offices for its friend the cow by flitting 
up under its belly and ridding it of some troublesome insect. 
Were we to watch the little yellow bird to its nest we should find 
it under some overhanging tuft, and probably placed near the 
cool stream in which the cows love to stand. 

Bird songs and sounds flood all the land, and half-a-dozen 
larks are singing up there against the blue. They almost make 
the sunshine vocal. The grass grows tall by the hedgeside, and 
the ditch is done in a setting of green and gold. ll life seems 
to love the stream—it is the chief artery of the land. From the 
wild service-tree in the hedge goes towering up a little brown 
bird, singing and fluttering the while, and then slowly descending 
to the twig from which he started. The song is pleasant in itself, 
and is that of the tree pipit. No time is lost after its April 
arrival in treating us to its lark-like song, and this continues 
through breeding time on into summer. After indulging in its 
aérial evolutions for a time, the ‘ grasshopper-lark ’ drops down to 
the red campions, among which is its moss-fibred nest. A bird 
loved of the country folk, for they have many provincial names 
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of their own, of which pipit-lark, field-titling, and tree-lark are 
a few. 

Day by day and for hours together we have watched the 
pretty incidents of a bird-drama. A pair of blue tits have been 
searching out some hole among the old elms, and it has been 
‘house-hunting’ indeed. They have examined every hole and 
crevice in wall and bole of tree, and have rejected each in turn for 
reasons only known to themselves. For some days they have eaten 
little, and have worked their little selves into a terrible state of 
excitement. And it is only after some time, when they are quite 
tired out, that the chase ends and they select some hole which 
seems much less likely for their purpose than many they have 
visited. It was not hard to tell that they had fixed upon a 
domicile, for they lingered lovingly about the spot for some days 
ere commencing to build. But one morning we saw the blue bird 
enter the hole, and by many soft endearments try to induce his 
yet coy bride to follow. He indulged in many soft twitterings 
unknown to himself or his species at other times, and used a 
thousand blandishments, yet she refused to respond. Then he 
flew off a little way and brought back a fluffy feather, entered the 
hole, emerged again, and turned himself like a many-coloured 
acrobat performing the most marvellous feats ; but all will not do. 
Then he loses his temper and tries to drive her into the interior, 
but this she will have none of. And so, beaten and crushed, he 
sits on a bough beside her and deplores her waywardness aloud. 
But in a few mornings, passing the spot, we find that a crisis 
has occurred in the little drama, and that the couple are flying 
busily to and fro with materials for the nest. Soon the hen bird 
presses to her breast six priceless pearls—white, specked with 
brown and red, and in such a setting! But this is the spring- 
time of love, and soon six little mouths have to be fed incessantly 
for sixteen hours a day, and even this is continued over two or 
three weeks. At the end of that time six balls of fluffy blue 
feathers pass down the hedgerow, and out into the wide world of 
birddom. 

By the ditch bank, water-avens, wild parsley, and campions 
crowd each other; yellow and purple iris tower over all. Reed 
sparrows are deep down in the flags, and a water-ouzel runs at the 
bottom of the brook. The larve of caddis-flies cover the bed of 
the streams, and a kingfisher darts over its surface. Cuckoos fly 
from tree to tree, calling as they fly, and a waterhen wades out 
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among the reeds, though soon the parting grasses hide it. The 
sunshine dances on the ripples, and the hardly-moving foliage 
throws frescoes on the water. At the bend of the stream is a 
lime. You may almost see its glutinous leaves unfolding to tlie 
light. Its winged flowers are infested with bees. Upon the 
trunk is a dead bough, almost at the bottom of the bole ; upon it 
there sits a grey-brown bird, that ever and anon darts for a 
moment, hovers over the stream, and returns to its perch. A 
hundred times it flutters, secures its insect prey, and takes up its 
old position. Bronze fly, filmy ephemer, and droning bee are 
secured alike. All serve as food to the lovable spotted flycatcher 
—a little summer migrant that returns to our gardens and 
orchards about the second week in May. As we lazily lie watch- 
ing the bird, shaded by the giant ‘ gicks,’ a white-winged butter- 
fly hovers over the lower branches of the lime. The bird gives 
chase. Miniature falconry, aérial fluttering, and pretty evolutions 
succeed. On the stump the butterfly is devoured, and beneath are 
a number of small pellets. These consist of hard, indigestible 
insect cases, and are ejected by the flychaser. By the side of the 
stream is a disused shed, its rafters cobweb-covered and decayed ; 
sparrows have their nests under the eaves, and starlings in the 
loopholes; mice rustle in the straw. Frequently has our grey- 
brown bird flown into the doorless shed, and entering we find its 
nest just within the angle of the beam. The site of the present 
nest and one of its constituents gives two provincial names to the 
flycatcher—beam-bird and cobweb-bird. In addition to these it is 
called bee-bird, post-bird, rafter, cherry-chopper, and others. Bee- 
bird and cherry-chopper are expressive enough, though the in- 
ference implied by the latter is absolutely false. Where brightly 
running streams constantly cross the path, the spotted flycatcher 
is generally common. Often, whilst flogging the trout streams, 
have we lazily allowed our flies to drift down stream, our notice 
having been attracted by a flycatcher plying its silent trade from 
the overhanging boughs opposite. 

The flute-like mellowness and wild sweetness of the blackeap’s 
song give it a high place among summer warblers—next only to 
the nightingale. The blackeap has neither the fulness nor the 
force, but it has all and more than the former’s purity. It comes to 
us in April and stays until September. As with all its congeners, 
the males arrive before the females, and having sought out their 
old retreats, soon begin to sing. The singing now is the means to 
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an end, for strange emotions are stirring within them, and their 
consorts will soon arrive. If these are attracted by the powers of 
song, there is little wonder at the crest-erecting and throat- 
bursting of the males. This little hideling, with its timid ob- 
trusiveness, never stays long on the exposed coasts where it 
arrives, but seeks out its old haunts. Following these little 
immigrants inland, we should trace them to cultivation—or 
at least to abundant vegetation, to woods and plantations, to 
sheltered copse and hedgerow, to orchard, garden, and shrubbery. 
One provision they require, that is, seclusion. Their shy and retiring 
habits teach them to search out dense retreats, and here they are 
rarely seen, and for the same reason perhaps it is that the nest is 
so difficult to find. If seen on the confines of its corral of boughs, 
the bird immediately begins to perform a series of evolutions, 
until it has managed to place a dense screen of brushwood 
between itself and the observer. When procuring its food it is 
extremely active. If watched with the aid of a glass, it may 
be seen restlessly flitting from branch to branch in search of 
insects. But it by no means confines itself to these. Of the 
smaller fruits it is extremely fond, and it devours numbers of 
small green caterpillars. Ifthe blackeap warbler is partial to the 
berries of the elder, ivy, and currant, it has an immense set-off in 
the larvee of injurious insects which it destroys. To secure some 
of the berries and wild fruit of which itis so fond, it obtains them 
by supporting itself in the air, its wings quickly vibrating the 
while. The song, to which we have already alluded, is full, 
rich, deep, and mellow, and the bird sings by night as well as 
by day. 

The most generally known and characteristic of the whole of 
our summer visitors are the swallows. Of these we have four— 
the temple-haunting martlet, the true swallow, the sand-martin, 
and the swift ; while in close relation stand the purple martin (a 
casual visitor to our shores) and the Alpine swift (a species even 
still more rare). 

The swallows are essentially birds of return, and it may easily be 
proved that the birds which this year nest beneath our eaves are those 
which occupied the selfsame spot twelve months ago. About the 
beginning of April the hirundines begin to arrive in this country. 
First comes the delicate sand-martin. This is the smallest mem- 
ber of the family, and for a time after its arrival it seldom strays 
far from the stiller pools and sheltered reaches of the river where 
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insects are abundant. The sand-martin is closely followed by the 
true swallow, which, with the sun glinting from its steel-blue 
back, may usually be seen about the second week in April 
skimming low over the meadows. Some days later follows the 
familiar house-martin; and towards the end of the month, or 
in the beginning of May, the large black swift makes its 
appearance. 

Our knowledge concerning these birds has much advanced of 
late years. We know now more accurately the lines and the 
times of migration, and as to the manner in which this is per- 
formed. When in autumn the migratory instinct comes strong 
upon the hirundines, they do not, as was once supposed, tower 
straight up and then start in direct flight for their winter quarters, 
so that the birds which in the morning might be seen hawking 
for insects over Hyde Park, and the same evening catching flies 
over the mosques of Jerusalem, are now looked upon by ornitho- 
logists as myths. Swallows, like all migratory birds, stick close 
to land, never leaving it for any distance unless compelled. It is 
noticeable that they do not cross straits always at the narrowest 
parts, but probably by a route which dimly indicates some long- 
lost land-line; that is, they cross now where their ancestors 
crossed centuries ago. Swallows have alighted upon vessels four 
hundred miles from nearest land, but from their exhausted state 
would seem to have been blown out of their course, and to have 
suffered great fatigue. The food of swallows is taken exclusively 
from the air, and they drink whilst flying. This, so far as is 
known, cannot be said of any other bird. Various species of gnats 
and ephemere constitute their food upon their arrival in this 
country, but, as summer advances, winged beetles are also greedily 
taken. So rapidly does the bird capture its insect prey, that after 
it has been on the wing but a few moments it has accumulated 
sufficient food to form a pellet as large as an ordinary rifle bullet ; 
and in summer, when the young birds are on the wing, this pellet 
is often transferred from old to young in mid air. In some 
respects the swallow has several traits distinct from most migra- 
tory birds. In the case of almost all the wood warblers, which 
are summer migrants, the males arrive and attain to their full 
song from a week to a fortnight ere the arrival of the females, 
but the swallows almost invariably come in pairs. Their coming 
has been marked at various stations along the Mediterranean, and 
on through Northern into Central and Southern Africa. It is 
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here, among the myrtle and orange groves, that our little visi- 
tants take their annual rest, moult, and return to us in perfect 
plumage. 

After returning, the birds have not been long with us before 
they commence their nests. When the site is chosen, small mud 
pellets are worked round centres of bits of straw or stick, and so 
the nest is built up lump by lump, though each layer is allowed 
to dry before a second is added. It is not yet known whether 
water or saliva is used as a cement in the construction of the nest. 
When completed it is thickly lined with feathers, upon which 
usually five eggs are laid; these are white, spotted with red and 
dark brown. The site which the swallow proper chooses for its 
nest is usually upon beam or rafter of barn or shed, and rarely in 
chimneys, as one of its provincial names would seem to imply. 
Many and curious are the sites chosen from time to time by the 
birds, and not least so that where a pair of swallows affixed their 
nest to the body of a dead owl, which next year being replaced by 
a conch shell they occupied that too. As well as there being 
several distinguishing points between the swallows and the mar- 
tins, there is also one point of great difference in their nests. 
Those of the former species are left completely open above, so that 
there is quite a sensible space above the edge of the nest and the 
structure to which it is affixed, whilst the nest of the martin is 
built up to and closed in by the overhanging ledge or eave,a hole 
being left for exit and entrance. 

As with swallows, martins have been found through every 
month of the year in this country. The birds which so remain 
are probably those latest hatched, and which at the time of migra- 
tion find themselves too weak to follow the main body retreating 
south ; for it is a fact well known to ornithologists that martins 
have two, occasionally three, and sometimes even four broods 
during a season, and that the young birds, according to their 
strength and power of wing, return at different periods. Like the 
sparrow and the starling, the martin is a social bird, and loves to 
dwell near the haunts of men. Not unfrequently we have seen 
at old farmhouses whole colonies breeding side by side, the nests 
sometimes touching each other. Like swallows, martins drink 
whilst flying, and both birds have been seen to rest on the water 
and then rise again on the wing. The suddenness with which 
both species leave us in autumn may be accounted for by the 
equally sudden disappearance of some insect which for a time had 
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constituted their staple food supply. ast spring, through a 
short spell of intensely cold weather, accompanied by snow- 
storms, the hirundines died by hundreds, dropping benumbed 
and helpless from the houses, towers, and country churches. This 
was probably owing to two causes: the total disappearance of all 
insect life, and the sudden change from genial May to the bleak 
weather of winter. 

The sand-martin is the first to come to us, and is the least of 
the swallows. In the majority of cases it is this bird which is the 
subject of the ‘Early Swallow’ paragraphs of provincial news- 
papers. Sand-martins associate in colonies, and build in holes 
which they drill in sand-pit, quarry, or river bank. The birds, in 
every conceivable attitude, use their bills as drills, and throw out 
the soil with their feet. The hole ramifies into the sand from 
about eighteen inches to as much as six feet. The construction 
of the tunnels is commenced soon after the arrival of the birds, 
and when completed the nest is placed in a chamber at the end 
of the hole. The nest, usually little more than a platform, is 
lined with the soft feathers and down of waterfowl; and upon these 
are laid from four to six white eggs beautifully suffused with a 
pinky whiteness. This suffusion is owing to the extreme deli- 
cacy of the shell and its semi-transparency. The same rose 
colour occurs in the eggs of the kingfisher. When the young are 
hatched they are in the habit, after leaving the nest, of sitting 
side by side upon a rail fence, where they are fed by the parent 
birds. The food at this time consists principally of gnats and the 
ephemer, whilst numbers of dragon-flies are also taken. Seldom 
more than two broods are produced, and by September the delicate 
bank-swallows are off to a warmer clime. We see them at even- 
ing covering the buildings, the church, the willows by the river— 
everywhere ; when morning comes not one is to be seen. 

The swift is the last to come of all the swallows, rarely arriv- 
ing before the beginning of May, and then only in limited num- 
bers. It is by far the largest of the family, haunts old castles and 
ruins, and lays but two white eggs. Its bullet-shaped body, weak 
legs, and wide stretch of wing all testify to its great flying powers. 
There is something eerie in the way in which, at dusk, the swifts 
fly and screech round the dark buildings which they haunt. The 
birds stay only a short time, and rear but one brood. They leave 
this country by the end of August or the beginning of September, 
returning to Africa, whence they return to us. The birds both 
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feed and collect their building material on the wing, being unable 
to rise from a flat surface ; this we have had the opportunity of 
proving time and again, although the fact is denied by some 
ornithologists. 

The swallows are the pioneers of the great host of insect-eating 
birds which annually visit this country, and they themselves 
cleanse the air of myriads of pests which, if allowed to live, might 
do incaleulable harm. 

If the cuckoo tells her name to all the hills, so does the sedge- 
warbler to the fluted reeds. And, like the ‘ wandering voice,’ our 
little bird seems dispossessed of a corporal existence, and on 
through summer is ‘still longed for, never seen;’ and this 
though common enough, for you may wander long among the 
willow-banks, with a bird in every bush, without one showing out- 
side the corral of boughs. The sedge-reedling comes to us during 
the second and third weeks of May, and by ditch, or pond, or 
river, wherever vegetation grows tall and luxuriant, there the 
‘reed-wren’’ may be found. At its spring arrival on our coasts, 
its journey to its favourite reed-haunts none ever sees. It travels 
in the night ; you go out some May morning, and the rollicking 
intoxication of the garrulous little bird comes from out the self- 
same bushes from which you missed it in autumn. From the 
time it first arrives it begins to sing louder and louder as the 
warm weather advances, and especially in the evenings. Then it 
is that it listens to the loud-swelling bird-choir of the woods, 
selecting a note from this and another from that. For the sedge- 
warbler is an imitator, a mocking-bird, and reproduces in frag- 
ments the songs of many species. The little mimic runs up and 
down the gamut in the most riotous fashion, parodying not only 
the loud clear whistle of the blackbird, but the wholly differing 
soft sweet notes of the willow-wren. This is kept up all through 
the night, and the puzzle is when the little musician ever sleeps. 
We have said that our angler friends call this bird the ‘ fisherman’s 
nightingale.’ If the sedge-warbler ceases its song through any 
hour of the day or night, a clod thrown into the bushes will im- 
mediately set it going again. Yet what can be said of a song 
that a clod of mud will produce? Sometimes for a moment it is 
sweet, but never long sustained. In the north, where there are 
few ditches, the species frequents river banks and the sides of 
meres; in the south it abounds everywhere in marshy places. 
Here the rank grass swarms with them; the thicker the reed 
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patch or willow, the more birds seem to be there. With perfect 
silence, a distant view is sometimes obtained of the bird as it 
comes out at the top of the bushes and flits after an insect. As 
it rises up and clings to the tall green stalks it is pleasing both 
in form and colour. Among the grasses and water-plants it has 
its game preserves. Water-beetles, ephemere, and the teeming 
minute aquatic insects constitute its food. To watch with a glass 
the obtaining of these is most interesting. At the base of a tuft 
of the coarsest water herbage the sedge-warbler has its nest. It 
is rarely elevated from the ground, and never supported by reeds. 
Of moss, coarse grass, and hairs the nest is composed, and usually 
six green-brown eggs are laid, mottled, and with an occasional 
streak of black or brown. MReed-sparrow, sedge-reedling, reed- 
wren, are pretty provincial names, each expressive enough. 

The rare and locally distributed pied flycatcher is just as 
interesting a bird as its spotted brown cousin. Like the latter, 
it haunts the timbered banks of trout streams, and from the over- 
hanging boughs secures its insect food. Its white-barred black 
head is plainly seen in its aérial flutterings, and it is certainly a 
beautiful species. It is probably more common in the Lake dis- 
trict than elsewhere in England, though, on account of its ex- 
tremely local distribution, it frequently happens that a single 
wood is haunted by the whole species of the district. It builds 
in holes in old elms and pollarded willows, commencing to breed 
soon after its arrival in May. It has but one brood, and leaves us 
again in September. 

A broad expanse of dead, yellow grasses. The marsh is dry, 
and only water is retained in the cool ditches. A patch of 
green reeds marks an oasis in this desert of decay; and the 
more slender of these are interwoven with and support a nest 
of the reed-warblers containing five eggs. There is much in 
common, in habit, habitat, and food between the reed and sedge 
warblers. The first is much more rare as a species than the 
latter, coming in April, and again seeking the south in Septem- 
ber. Wherever osier and willow beds abound, at least in the 
southern counties, the reed-warbler is sure to be found. Like the 
reed-wren, it sings all day, and is as persistent a songster during 
the hours of twilight and dark as is the sedge-warbler. The song 
is soft and sweet, but is emitted in a characteristic jerky manner. 
All the water-haunting insects are taken by the reed-warbler, and 
after the quick-flying ones it often darts from reed to reed. It 
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also devours the mud creatures of the slime and ooze of fenland, 
being in no wise particular as to what constitutes its food, so long 
as that food is insect and capable of being swallowed. For out- 
ward beauty and natural grace the nest of the reed-warbler is un- 
surpassed by all our bird architects. Finely interlaced and 
swaying with its intertwined reeds, the nest is always elevated, in 
this differing from its haunt companion, whose nest never rises 
out of the tangled herbage at the base of undergrowth. The 
acrial nest is about nine inches long, and from the basal point 
ascends to about 34 inches across. The silky down of cotton 
grass is frequently used as a nest lining. The peculiarly coloured 
five eggs are bright whitish-grey with pale brown spots. After 
the young are fledged, they soon begin to climb from the nest to 
its supports, the reed stems. Then they wander from plant to 
plant, keeping together, and sticking fast by their long sharp 
claws, and are fed by the parent birds. Not until the time of 
migration arrives, and the old birds feel the migratory instinct 
strong upon them, do they entice the young from the reed beds 
to slightly higher ground, and here they spend the days prior to 
moving south. Long confounded with the sedge-warbler, this 
bird has many of its rival’s country names, night-warbler and 
sedge-reedling being among them. 

The grasshopper-warbler is another of our summer migrants, 
reaching our shores about the middle of April. It is nowhere 
common, always locally distributed. Shy and retiring in its 
habits, it is never found far distant from aquatic vegetation. 
These moist situations are congenial tothe bird, as among the plants 
that affect them it finds its winged food. In addition to insects 
it consumes snails, slugs, worms, and the myriad life of dank weeds 
and grasses. Although the bird generally affects such spots as 
we have indicated, it sometimes seeks considerable elevations. 
These are covered with coarse grass, bents, furze, and heather ; 
and here, at morning and evening, it reels out its continuous 
cricket-like song. It returns to the same spot year after year, 
and although from these the particular notes may often be heard, 
yet the bird itselfis rarely seen. At the least noise it drops from the 
support from which it may be depending into the grass beneath, 
and then is silent. The song is long continued, but the sounds are 
constantly shifting, marking the restless track of the little singer. 
It needs no stretch of imagination to detect in the notes of this 
species the similarity to the grasshopper, and the ‘ monotonous 
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whir, like the spinning of a fishing-reel,’ is fairly expressive of 
the bird’s song. A perfect master of intricate maze and covert, 
it is never far distant from these. Even though the bird has 
ventured beyond its accustomed limits, its vigilance sends it back 
at the least noise, though this retreat is rarely observed ; for, in- 
stead of flying, it creeps closely, never rising when alarmed, 
Among the tangled herbage of underwood is the nest of perhaps 
the most difficult and rarely found of all our birds. Composed of 
such materials as the spot in which it is built affords, it is 
cup-shaped and deep, the constituent grasses being wonderfully 
intertwined. The actual nest is always surmounted by a mass of 
decayed vegetation, rather loosely arranged. Five, six, or seven 
eggs are laid, large for the size of the bird, and covered with 
brownish-red spots at the larger end. These differ in colow, 
many specimens nearly approaching to whiteness. 

The birds of which we have spoken—the sedge, reed, and 
grasshopper warblers—are essentially aquatic, haunting the marsh 
lands where grow the bog plants. Clinging to the sedges, the reeds, 
and the willows, it may be that nature has some subtle economy 
in rounding off their tails as she does, and that in this way she 
fits them more closely to their environment than if she had left 
them with square tails, like the rest of the Sylviade. For it isa 
remarkable fact that each of the birds mentioned has the rounded 
form of tail possessed by none other of the warblers, and that each 
has the insects of bosky situations for its food. The tails of our 
sedge-birds are not rounded in vain; some wise purpose lies 
beyond. Strange are the means of nature to her various ends. 
The science of evolution is not yet old enough to solve our pre- 
sent problem. Assuredly it will do so. The peculiarities we 
have pointed out are not so prominent in the grasshopper-warbler 
as in the sedge and reed warblers, but the possession of similar 
characteristics has induced a distinct generic name for the three 


species, 
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HOW WE MARRIED THE MAFOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘T’Lu tell you what it is, Meares, I can’t stand this any longer !’ 

The speaker, Lieut. Henderson, X Battery, R Brigade, Royal 
Artillery, was sitting in an easy-chair, with his feet reposing on 
the back of another. Dinner was over, and the sound of the 
Major’s retreating footsteps could still be heard on the creaking 
boards of the passage that led to his quarters. We had no Captain 
belonging to the Battery, as was the usual fate of the garrison 
artillery at that time; and so the Major, Henderson, and myself 
were the only officers in the mess. 

We were quartered in Fort Tourgis, Alderney, having been 
transported thither from Guernsey a month before in Her Majesty’s 
gunboat ‘ Dasher ’—an old paddle steamer which was bought some 
fifty years ago by Government from a Southampton company, and 
which was still considered sound enough for her duties, which 
latter consisted in transporting troops from one of the Channel 
Islands to another, and capturing French fishing-boats when they 
were unhappy enough to be found within the charmed limit of 
British waters. Sorely had the Battery as a whole objected to the 
transfer from the society and civiiisation of Guernsey to the 
barren rocks of the sister island, where we got our mails and 
newspapers twice a week if the weather were calm, and not at all 
if there were a gale. If the move had occurred in the ordinary 
course of events, no one would have grumbled, but there were 
certain rumours in currency to the effect that it had been privately 
arranged by the Major himself, partly because he had personal 
reasons of his own for avoiding Guernsey for the present, and 
partly because he knew that in Alderney he would be free from 
the active supervision of the officer commanding the Artillery in 
the district, and able consequently to carry out, without let or 
hindrance, his own peculiar views as to the management of a 
Battery. As a consequence, every annoyance, discomfort, or other 
evil arising from the change of station was with admirable 
unanimity ascribed alike by officers and men to their one common 
bughbear—the Major. 
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I doubt if there were ever a man more cordially disliked than 
he; and yet strangers invariably took a fancy to him, and with 
some reason, for he was a clever man and in many ways a kindly 
one. He was good-looking, wore an eyeglass, more for ornament 
than use, as his eyes were sharp enough (we all knew that to our 
cost), and was the right side of forty years of age. Little wonder 
then that the susceptible female population of Guernsey had made 
a dead set at him during his stay there, and had at last fairly 
frightened him out of the island. For an unmarried Major of the 
R.A. is not to be seen every day. One fault he had, and that, 
in the eyes of those whose evil fortune brought them under his 
immediate orders, was sufficient to outweigh a whole bushel of 
virtues. He was possessed with a demon—the demon of red tape! 

I verily believe that, had. he been in the agonies of drowning, 
and had a gunner of his Battery pulled him out of the water 
(which Iam quite convinced no man of the Battery would have 
done), his first spoken utterance would have been to make his 
preserver a prisoner for wearing his forage cap an inch and a half 
over his right eyebrow in place of the regulation inch! From 
morning till night his whole time was spent in enforcing absolute 
correctness and uniformity upon both officers and men. On one 
celebrated occasion he had gone round the barrack rooms with a 
lantern at midnight to see that, according to his orders, every man 
slept on his right side, and hung one sock over each of the uprights 
at the head of his bed. No doubt he would have continued bis 
nightly rounds, but, fortunately, the matter came to the Colonel’s 
ears and he issued a peremptory order prohibiting any interference 
in future with the natural rest of the men. As to the drills, the 
pipeclaying, the measurements of the stripes of trousers and the 
bands of forage caps that went on daily, our lives were full of 
nothing else. When that terrible eyeglass went up, the soul of 
the boldest quaked within him, and the very dogs slunk away, lest 
their tails should be trimmed to regulation length. Since the 
Battery had moved to Alderney, things had grown worse than ever, 
for now we had no Colonel at hand to whom to appeal, and no 
redress for our wrongs. It was no wonder that Henderson’s 
patience had come to an end, and that he had made the an- 
nouncement with which this tale begins, ‘that he could stand it 
no longer.’ 

‘ Has anything new happened ?’ asked I, resignedly. 

‘Yes, Quartermaster-Sergeant Hicks, the only good non-com- 
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missioned officer we had left in the Battery, has just applied for 
his discharge. The Major ordered him out of bed last night to 
“dress ” the tubs in the passage outside the barrack-rooms. He 
said two of them were out of line with the rest, and it was a dis- 
grace to the service. I suppose that was the last straw to poor 
Hicks; anyhow he gave in his application for discharge this 
morning.’ 

‘Lucky man!’ said I. ‘I only wish I could do likewise, but 
I have no pension in prospect, as he has. What are we to do, 
Henderson? We have a year of Alderney before us, and by that 
time we shall all be in our graves if this goes on. We can’t well 
mutiny, and it is against my conscience to poison the Major, 
though I am sure I could do it without being found out. If only 
he had married Mrs. Willcox when he was at Guernsey. I believe 
she would soon have cured him of his monomania, for I am sure it 
is nothing else.’ 

‘By Jove,’ cried Henderson, jumping up, ‘I believe you have 
hit it, Meares! Suppose we marry him to Mrs. Willcox!’ 

‘I wish we could, said I, laughing ; ‘ but I should like to know 
how you propose to set about it.’ 

‘I have an idea,’ said Henderson, ‘ but it will require think~ 
ing out. Are not the Fox’s here relations of Mrs. Willcox ?’ 

‘Mrs. Fox is her sister, I believe,’ said I. ‘She would be glad 
enough to get the Major into the family. But I don’t see how 
she can help you.’ 

‘I do, however, plainly enough. Meares, would you be willing 
to sacrifice the ‘ Memo’ for the sake of getting the Major married ?’ 

‘Rather!’ said I. ‘She won’t be of much use to us here, 
where the tides run seven knots an hour.’ 

The ‘ Memo,’ I may here observe, was a little cutter yacht of 
some four tons, which Henderson and I had purchased when at 
Guernsey. We had got her a great bargain, as the builder had 
made her on a principle of his own for racing purposes, and she 
had turned out a failure so far as speed was concerned, so that he 
was soon tired of her, and sold her to us for 25/. Guernsey cur- 
rency (241. English). We named her the ‘ Memo’ as a delicate 
hint to the Brigade Major, who was in the habit of writing con- 
stant memoranda to the officers in the district ; and to emphasise 
our meaning we designed a racing flag which might be heraldically 
described as Or, on a shield sable a scroll argent. Motto, ‘ By 
ORDER.’ Under this flag we raced the yacht in the local regatta, 
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and by dint of carrying more sail than any other crew dared to 
show, succeeded in winning a third prize. We left the yacht at 
Guernsey when we moved to Alderney, intending to have her 
brought up should our new station prove propitious. 

‘ Well,’ said Henderson, ‘I think I see my way to some fun at 
all events. But we cannot do anything till the Captain joins. I 
suppose you heard that we were to have a captain told off to us as 
a temporary measure. I believe he arrives by the ‘ Courier’ next 
Saturday, and then I will see what can be done.’ 

‘But what do you intend doing ?’ asked I. 

‘Oh, never mind for the present. I will tell you all about it 
next week, but you may as well be innocent of the conspiracy as 
long as you can.’ 

And not another word on the subject could I get out of Hen- 
derson that week. On Saturday in due course the new Captain 
arrived, a meek little man with light brown moustache and inci- 
pient whiskers, whose one idea in life appeared to be a dread of 
getting into official or private warfare with anyone. On Sunday 
afternoon Henderson paid a long visit to Mrs. Fox, and came back 
looking well pleased with himself. I noticed that he sent a letter 
to Guernsey on Monday morning by the ‘ Courier’ on her return 
trip, addressed to the Acting Adjutant R.A., who was a fellow sub- 
altern and a particular friend of his. Evidently the plot was 
developing. 

On Monday morning after drill we went for a stroll down to 
the harbour to lift a trammel net which we had laid the night be- 
fore. We had a good haul of fish, as usual—Alderney is a wonderful 
place for fish ; but instead of returning with them to the shore, 
Henderson rowed to the Breakwater and fastened the boat’s painter 
to one of the old mooring chains, after which he sat down and 
announced his intention of telling me all about his grand idea. 

‘ The first thing we have to do, Meares,’ said he, ‘is to apply 
for leave to go down to Guernsey by the ‘Courier’ on Wednes- 
day for the purpose of sailing the ‘Memo’ up to Alderney. The 
Major won’t refuse us; he is good enough about leave. I have 
written to De Salis to ask him to invent some excuse for requiring 
the Major’s presence at Guernsey, and to order him to go down 
by the same boat. That is why I had to wait for the Captain’s 
arrival—the Major would never have allowed the Battery to be left 
without an officer. Now he will have no excuse, and we shall all 
go down to Guernsey together. 
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‘Thank you for nothing,’ remarked I. ‘I should infi- 
nitely prefer dispensing with the Major’s company on the occa- 
sion.’ 

‘ Now just listen a little longer,’ said Henderson ; ‘ you have 
not heard the plan yet. The Major will be in a great hurry to 
get back to his beloved Battery, and he likes sailing, though for- 
tunately he does not know one rope from another. He is sure to 
volunteer to go back with us rather than wait for the “ Courier” 
on Saturday. Now I had a talk with Mrs. Fox on Sunday, and I 
managed to make her believe that she was dying to see her sister, 
Mrs. Willcox, again. She ended by saying she would write on 
Wednesday to ask her up for a visit, as she could not well have 
her before then, not having a vacant room. Now my plan is this. 
I will meet Mrs. Willcox in Guernsey, by accident, of course, and 
hint that we shall be very glad to give her a passage up in the 
“Memo,” to save her waiting till Saturday. If I know her 
character right she will be delighted with the adventure, more 
especially if I let her hear casually that the Major will be of the 
party. We won’t tell him a word about it lest he should back 
out of it. Once he is on board, he can’t refuse to sail because Mrs. 
Willcox is coming too.’ 

‘ That is all very ingenious,’ said I, ‘ but you don’t expect that 
he will propose to her in our presence on the way up.’ 

‘Not at all. Did I not tell you it would be necessary to 
sacrifice the “Memo”? We will shipwreck ourselves on Burhon 
Island in a plausible way; that, of course, will depend on the 
wind, but it ought not to be hard to humbug our passengers. 
The odds are that we shall be able to manage to remain there a 
day or two before any boat comes to take us off, and in that time 
Mrs, Willcox will be no woman if she do not succeed in drawing a 
proposal from the Major. We will give her every chance, at all 
events. Now, what do you say ?’ 

I burst into a fit of laughter. 

‘It is about the neatest scheme I ever heard! But do you 
think it is quite fair to the poor Major?’ 

Henderson looked grave. 

‘I believe Mrs. Willcox will make him a really good wife,’ he . 
said. ‘She is certainly in love with him. And after all we shall 
only be giving them both a fair field, and shall not be interfering 
with them personally at all. Anyhow the Major deserves no 
mercy from us. He has all but ruined the Battery, and driven us 
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to the point of desperation. Will you join me or not? If you 
do not, I must only try it by myself.’ 

‘ Of course I will join you,’ said I ; ‘ you need not have doubted 
that. But are there not many defective links in your chain of 
events? Suppose De Salis cannot manage his part, or that Mrs, 
Willcox does not care to come.’ 

‘Then of course it all falls through, and we will have to de- 
vise something else. But I don’t think we shall fail. Did you 


ever hear the proverb— 
Straw bands 


Can tie fool’s hands. 
Not that the Major is exactly a fool, but I suppose all men are, 
more or less, where women are concerned.’ 

‘So they say,’ said I. ‘Well, let us go back to the Fort, and 
write out our applications for leave of absence. But, by the way, 
one thing more. Have you allowed for our food during our stay 
on Burhon? I don’t think Mrs. Willcox would care to live on 
stewed ormers without salt.’! 

‘ That is all right,’ said Henderson. ‘I have hired old Felis, 
the fisherman, to take some provisions over there and hide them 
in the House of Refuge. They will be a providential discovery to 
us shipwrecked wretches.’ 

We fastened the boat to her moorings and went back to the 
Fort. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Prots which coritain too many threads generally fail ; but in this 
instance everything worked wonderfully for us. We got our 
leave ; the Major was ordered to Guernsey and actually asked us 
to give him a passage back—thereby, poor man, sealing his own 
fate. Henderson interviewed Mrs. Willcox and found her charmed 
with the idea of the adventure of sailing up to Alderney ina 
small yacht. He did not tell the Major of the happiness in 
store for him till he was safely on board the ‘Memo’ and saw the 
fair widow approaching us in a harbour boat. Then Henderson, 
with admirable aplomb, mentioned casually that we had offered a 

1 Burhon Island is a great place for ormers, a shellfish peculiar to the Channel 
Islands and the Persian Gulf. They «re larger than oysters, have one shell, called 
from its shape ‘ Venus’ Ear,’ and have the flavour of veal cutlets when properly 
cooked. 
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passage to Mrs, Willcox, as she was anxious to get to Alderney 
without delay. The Major let his eyeglass fall helplessly and 
swore a little under his breath, with the effect of making us feel 
that we already tasted the fruits of revenge. Of course the poor 
man was quite incapable of resisting the invasion; he could not 
without evident rudeness go ashore again, nor could he object to 
our taking whom we would in our own yacht. But I think he 
mentally registered a vow of vengeance against both of us as 
Mrs. Willcox’s portmanteau tumbled on board (we had directed her 
to send her heavy luggage by the ‘ Courier,’ the yacht being so 
small), followed by the lady herself, who promptly took her seat 
beside the Major and began plying him with small-talk. She 
was a trim, pleasant little woman, and could have charmed the ill- 
humour out of a bear. Indeed, I doubt that I should have con- 
sented at all to Henderson’s plan had it not been that I was pretty 
sure in my own mind that the Major was really afraid of falling 
in love with her, having a rooted antipathy to the bonds of matri- 
mony, and fearing the widow’s powers. 

It was two o'clock on a June afternoon when we started for 
Alderney. There was a brisk south-west wind blowing, quite in 
our favour, and we hoped to catch the tide through the Swinge 
Channel when we neared Alderney. I had not yet arranged with 
Henderson how our shipwreck was to be managed ; we agreed that 
it would be best to leave that to circumstances to arrange. How- 
ever, to provide against contingencies, we had purchased a strong 
life-buoy for the benefit of Mrs. Willcox.’ All of us officers could 
swim well. Under pretence of lashing the portmanteau so that 
it should not slide about in the boat, we tied it to a wooden 
grating which was pretty sure to float it if required. No doubt 
some of Mrs. Willcox’s raiment would be spoiled, but that could 
not be helped under the circumstances. 

We left St. Peter’s harbour with our topmast housed, carrying 
our whole mainsail and largest jib—canvas under which the yacht 
made very good way, though, had it not been a dead run before 
the wind up to Alderney, it would scarcely have been safe to carry 
so much in the breeze that was blowing. Once fairly clear of the 
island, Henderson took the tiller and I sat beside him on the 
edge of the well, with our feet dangling over the same. The 
Major and Mrs. Willcox, perhaps at the suggestion of the latter, 
preferred to sit near the bow of the boat, where they were out of 
our hearing, though plainly to be seen. We had nothing to do 
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but to keep the boat before the wind, so had every opportunity of 
studying their behaviour. 

‘They are keeping up a pretty brisk conversation,’ said I after 
a while. ‘I wish they would settle it all before we get to 
Alderney; we might save the “ Memo” then.’ 

‘Thomas Meares,’ said Henderson solemnly, ‘if you regret 
your offering the fates will not accept it. Think of the results 
we hope for, and say good-bye to the old “ Memo.”’ 

‘“ Non inutile est desiderium in oblatione,” as Aramis said, 
quoted I, laughing. ‘But I assure you I should not regret fifty 
“Memos ” if I had them, for the sake of accomplishing our pur- 
pose. Only we shall feel such idiots if we lose the yacht for nothing.’ 

‘Never you fear,’ said Henderson confidently. ‘ Everything 
has helped us so far, and there is the greatest help of all coming 
—a good thick Channel fog. No one can blame us now if we run 
the “ Memo” on Burhon Island!’ 

I looked over the stern, and indeed saw that the fates to the 
last had been propitious to our enterprise. A thick mist had 
already shut out Guernsey, and hid from our view all but a high 
headland or two that still towered above it. Channel Island fogs 
are peculiar in this respect, that they are almost always accom- 
panied by a stiff breeze, and we made haste to shift our jib 
and take in a reef in the mainsail. In so doing we were obliged 
to disturb our victims, and Mrs. Willcox eagerly asked if there 
were any danger. 

‘Not a bit,’ said I, winking at Henderson. ‘Only a fog coming 
up. If you feel at all nervous, Mrs. Willcox, you had better put 
this life-buoy round you, and then you will feel quite independent 
of accident.’ 

‘I really think you had better,’ said the Major pompously. 
‘We shall soon be nearing Alderney, and the Swinge is a nasty 
channel to go up ina fog. Listen to the fog-horn at the Casquets 
now !’ 

Three long and melancholy moans, at measured intervals, came 
across the water. Mrs. Willcox shivered a little and put the life- 
buoy over her head. 

‘Not that I do not feel perfectly safe with you here, Major 
Quayle,’ she said tenderly. ‘ But you know in case of accident I 
should be a great trouble to you, for I cannot swim a stroke.’ 

‘ You could never be a trouble,’ began the Major gallantly, 
and then looked anxiously round to see if either of his subalterns 
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were listening. We were both busy—Henderson steering and I 
taking in another reef in the mainsail, as, shipwreck or no ship- 
wreck, I had no fancy for running on to Burhon Island at the rate 
of ten miles an hour. If only the two forward had known the 
purpose of my innocent occupation! I found time and oppor- 
tunity to whisper the Major’s last remark to Henderson, who had 
not heard it and was greatly delighted with it. By this time the 
fog had caught us up and wrapped us round so thickly that we 
could not see more than twenty yards ahead at the outside. I 
began to get a little nervous myself about this period, as it would 
have been no joke to have been shipwrecked on one of the half- 
tide rocks that fringe the coast of Alderney instead of on Burhon 
Island. However, Henderson was quite confident of his powers 
of navigation. 

‘Ought we not to be getting near Alderney?’ asked I, ina 
low voice after awhile. 

Henderson looked at his watch. 

‘Half-past four! I should say at the rate we have come up, 
that we will finish our journey, one way or another, in the next 
quarter of an hour. You had better go up to the bows and look 
out for Burhon. Don’t alarm Mrs. Willcox. When you see the 
island, look for a pretty good place to land, and just make a 
motion of your hand to guide me. Once you see we are so 
close that nothing can save the boat, make as much noise as you 
like.’ 

I went forward. The sea was very calm and the breeze had 
rather fallen, still I did not altogether relish the prospect before 
us. Burhon Island is not the most eligible place in the world for 
a shipwreck. It lies about a mile and a half west of Alderney, 
and is an almost naked rock some mile and a quarter in length, 
in most places presenting a rocky wall, six or eight feet high, to 
the sea. But, here and there, there are shelves of rock sloping 
gradually downwards, and could we hit on one of these, there 
would be little trouble in the calm sea. 

Ten minutes or so passed, and I saw something that looked 
like a rock looming through the fog. Fortunately the Major and 
the widow were too deeply engaged in conversation to look out 
ahead. In a few moments more I caught a glimpse of the familiar 
contour of Burhon, and saw a beautiful shelf of rock about a 
hundred yards to the left. I waved my left hand slightly, and 
Henderson put the helm over. Another instant, and the rocks 
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were almost under the bows. I caught hold of the mast to steady 
myself against the shock. 

‘ Breakers ahead!’ I shouted. ‘Hard a starboard, Henderson!’ 

The Major jumped up and immediately fell on poor Mrs. 
Willcox as the bows of the ‘Memo’ shot up on the shelf of 
rock with an ominous crashing of timber. Henderson, who had 
managed the shipwreck beautifully, let go the tiller and ran for- 
ward, just as a low green swell came in over the stern and filled 
the boat, floating Mrs. Willcox and her life-buoy high up the 
incline till she found a projecting piece of rock to which she clung 
with the energy of despair. 

It spoke well for the success of our undertaking that the 
Major immediately jumped overboard and followed her, half 
climbing and half swimming. By the time Henderson and myself 
had got the portmanteau and its grating overboard and swam 
ashore with them, he had rescued the widow from her perilous 
position and was carrying her towards the House of Refuge, a low 
one-storeyed building erected on the island as a shelter for ship- 
wrecked mariners. Poor Mrs. Willcox appeared to have fainted, 
and my conscience began to prick me for my share in the matter. 
But Henderson only laughed. 

‘She will be very glad of her troubles six months hence, I can 
tell you,’ he said. ‘Let us carry up the portmanteau. It floated 
so high that I really believe little water has got in.’ 

By the time we reached the House of Refuge the widow had 
recovered from her fainting fit and was lying on the floor with the 
Major supporting her head. He was naturally inclined to be 
rather savage with us, but Mrs. Willcox forgave us all at the sight 
of the portmanteau. 

‘Those dear boys,’ she said. ‘ How kind of you to think of 
saving my clothes. Why, it might have cost you your lives! and 
oh! what a happy thought of yours that life buoy was, Mr. 
Meares! Where should I be now if you had not brought it ?’ 

‘Where you are, madam,’ said the Major gruffly. ‘I can 
swim.’ 

‘And would you, in that moment of danger, have thought of 
me?’ asked the widow gently, looking up in his face with her 
dangerous dark brown eyes. 

‘Can you ask?’ said the Major; but he did not respond to the 
look as I should have liked him to do. Evidently he was not yet 
quite brought to the point of surrendering his liberty. 
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‘Would you not like some tea, Mrs. Willcox?’ asked Hen- 
derson. 

‘Ah yes, indeed I should; but where will you find tea on this 
desert island ?’ 

‘Well!’ said the young man unblushingly, ‘I was intending 
to come here on a shooting expedition some day, and I got old 
Felix the boatman to take over a basket of provisions in tins that 
would not hurt by keeping, and hide them in a place I know of 
on Little Burhon. Meares and I will go for them, for the tide 
is out. Meanwhile I should advise you, Mrs. Willcox, to change 
your wet clothes, and the Major perhaps would not mind lighting 
a fire in the kitchen (there is always wood kept in the cupboard). 
Then everything will be ready by the time we return with the 
provisions.’ 

The prospect of dry clothes, and tea, not to mention the hope 
of a solitary half-hour with the Major, cheered the poor widow so 
much that she tried to rise, and succeeded better than she 
expected. The Major went towards the cupboard in a helpless 
sort of’ manner, and Henderson and I sallied forth on our ex- 
cursion. 

‘TI thought you ordered Felix to leave the provisions in the 
house ?’ said I to him when we were out of earshot. 

‘That was my first idea,’ said he calmly, ‘ but I had a better 
one afterwards. Don’t you see, we can get across to Little Burhon 
now, but an hour later the tide will be running through the 
passage like a millrace, and we shall not be able to return. That 
will mean six hours at least for the Major and the widow to arrange 
matters, which ought to be sufficient.’ 

‘TI see,’ said J, laughing. ‘But really I can’t consent to de- 
priving poor Mrs. Willcox of her tea.’ 

‘I have thought of that too,’ said Henderson ; ‘ but hurry up, 
or we shan’t get across.’ 

We were indeed only just in time to cross the narrow channel 
in water up to our knees. Henderson led the way to a cairn of 
stones which he soon demolished, exposing a goodly basket, 
whence he drew several canisters and a ball of string. He then 
proceeded to extract a handful of tea, a kettle, a spirit lamp, a 
tin of biscuits, and some potted shrimps. These he laid on a 
stone, and put the ball of string in his pocket. ‘Now we will go 
back to the channel,’ said he, ‘dnd make ourselves comfortable 
till the Major comes to look for us.’ 
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It was a good half-hour before we saw the Major approaching 
on the opposite bank. Doubtless Mrs. Willcox had known how 
to detain him. By this time the channel had become a boiling 
cauldron of water that no swimmer could cross. The tides in the 
vicinity of Alderney run with marvellous velocity, as no doubt 
everyone knows. 

The Major stood on the bank, and realised the situation at 
once. 

‘You fellows have done it this time,’ said he ; ‘ you will have 
to stay there all night. And how are we on this side to get any- 
thing to eat, I should like to know ?’ 

‘I have a ball of string here, Major,’ replied Henderson. ‘I 
can just tie a stone to it and fling “5 across to you, and you can 
draw over the basket. I have made | little raft to float it with.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the Major. ‘But I say, you fellows, do get 
across yourselves as soon as you can. I don’t know how Mrs. 
Willcox will like being left alone with me. It seems scarcely 
proper.’ 

‘Oh, if you keep her amused she will be quite happy,’ said I, 
laughing. ‘ We will not be able to cross for the next five hours, I 
am afraid. Look out for the stone!’ 

When the Major had disappeared with the basket, Henderson 
and [ indulged ourselves in a fit of laughter, and then went back 
to the place where we had left our own provisions. 

‘Selfish old beast!’ said Henderson; ‘he never even asked us 
if we had kept anything for ourselves. We might have starved 
for all he cared.’ 

‘A man in love must be excused,’ said I, lighting the spirit 
lamp, and preparing to make tea. ‘I hope, by the way, that there 
is a kettle in the hut?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know there is always one kept there. Let us spread 
out our tobacco to dry, or we shall not be able to get a smoke 
after tea.’ 

Our meal over and our tobacco dry, we lighted our pipes and 
strolled down to a point on the shore from whence we could see 
the scene of our shipwreck. The poor ‘Memo’ was being rapidly 
broken up by the ground swell, which pounded her against the 
sharp rocks, and sent her timbers floating away at every shock. 
Both of us felt rather melancholy as we gazed at the destruction. 

‘If this plan of ours does not succeed, we may as well leave 
the service, Henderson,’ said I, ‘The Major will never forget 
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the predicament into which we have led him, though he doesn’t 
suspect how much hand we had in it.’ 

‘I tell you it must succeed,’ said Henderson. ‘ Why, even if 
the Major were most averse to the match (which he is not), he 
would marry the woman to avoid the scandal that will be talked 
in Guernsey over this adventure. I would give ten pounds this 
minute to be able to enter the hut invisibly, ard hear what is 
going on.’ 

That, however, neither of us could do; but we heard something 
afterwards of what transpired. Mrs. Willcox made the best use 
of her time, and at last brought the poor Major to such a point 
that he knew flight was his only hope, and consequently proposed 
that she should retire to rest, and he should sleep outside the 
hut and watch over it. But the widow stormed this last parallel 
by insisting that she could not sleep in so strange a place, and 
that he must sit up with her and keep her company. An hour 
later the Major surrendered at discretion, and laid his hand and 
heart at her feet. I verily believe that, when it was done, he 
felt it a great relief to his mind. Henderson and I crossed over 
the channel about midnight, when the tide was out, and slept 
pretty comfortably on a couch made of bracken in lee of a rock. 
The morning dawned with a clear horizon, the fog having blown 
away, and we had not much difficulty in attracting the attention 
of some of the men at early drill in Fort Tourgis. Both of us un- 
derstood ‘ flag-wagging,’ as the Morse system of signalling is 
called in the army, and we soon made known, by the help of a 
pocket handkerchief, our need of a boat. As our rescuers pulled 
us round the ruined end of the great Alderney Breakwater, I 
noticed that the Major held one of the widow’s hands under her 
cloak, and knew that our plan had succeeded. 

I have little more to relate. The Major got a month’s leave 
of absence and married Mrs. Willcox. I believe he never regretted 
it, and that she made him a thoroughly good wife, but I had no 
personal opportunities of judging, as he never returned to the 
Battery, but exchanged to a depot at Sunderland. I fancy he did 
not care to face us again, and doubtless it was best for all parties. 
The last I heard of him was from a sergeant in his new Battery, 
whom I met accidentally in London, whither he had come on 
escort duty. When I asked what sort of man his Major was, 
he winked at me, and replied, ‘ Well, sir, it’s all according! While 
his wife is with him, he is as nice a gentleman as you could wish 
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to serve under, but when she is away on a visit he worrits us 
awful!’ Which was a naive and valuable testimony to the power 
of female influence, and finally removed all lurking doubts from 
my mind as to our justification in marrying the Major. 

His successor in Alderney was a married man, and we found 
him all that could be desired. I told him the whole story one 
day, under a solemn vow of secrecy, which I fear he did not keep, 
as some years later I heard a very exaggerated version of it told 
-in a mess room after dinner. On the whole, Henderson and I are 
resolved not to encounter either the Major or his wife again if we 
can help it. We are magnanimous, and do not care to be thanked 
in person for our good deeds! 





BRADSHAW. 


In the process of making a fortune, nothing is so striking as 
the contrast between the humble store in which the ambitious 
trader began his operations, and the enormous palace—covering 
acres, it may be—which is now the scene of his vast enterprises. 
Here are two productions of human skill and energy now lying 
before us ; one the first, and the other the last, of a series which 
has spread over a span of nearly fifty years, and illustrate, in a 
most astonishing way, the contrast between small beginnings and 
their triumphant development. Of these records, the first is, as 
it were, the seed, the last the full-grown tree. Between both are 
over a thousand others, of progressive size, each exhibiting a 
slight increase over its predecessor. Without further figure, these 
records are the infant ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Time Tables’ of 1839, 
and the matured, flourishing, corpulent ‘ Bradshaw’s Guide’ of 
1888, which no practised railway traveller is, or indeed can be, 
without. ‘Look in Bradshaw!’ ‘Fetch a Bradshaw!’ is the 
usual preliminary to the hurried journey; and the invaluable 
Guide, Philosopher, and Friend is consulted alike by the escaping 
malefactor and the officer who pursues. It speeds the parting 
guest, heralds his arrival, and regulates the wedding and the 
funeral alike. 

In the year 1838, there was living in Manchester one George 
3radshaw, a Quaker, who in a rather humble way followed the 
calling of an engraver of maps and plans of cities. This brought 
him into connection with the railways, then beginning to stir the 
community, and an idea naturally suggested itself of combining 
his maps and plans in a little manual which should contain the 
hours of departure, arrival, and stoppages of the few trains then 
working, and which, being offered at the low price of threepence, 
might be a convenience to the traveller. It is easy to see that 
it was the opportunity of displaying his skill in map drawing 
which led to this venture, for all the early numbers were gar- 
nished with not inelegant specimens of his craft. When the 
scheme began to prosper, one John Gadsby, of Manchester, 
claimed to have been the original pioneer, protesting that in the 
same year he had sent out ‘Gadsby’s Monthly Railway Guide,’ 
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that being drawn aside from it by other occupations, he had left 
the field to Bradshaw. A condoling friend long after remarked 
to him, with some lack of delicacy, that ‘it was a pity he 
didn’t stick to Gadsby’s Monthly Guide.’ But the success was 
really owing to the energy and enterprise of the projector, and it 
is to be suspected that poor Gadsby was scarcely equal in this 
respect to Bradshaw. 

On October 19, 1839, then, there appeared, in a shy fashion 
enough, a little book, just 4} inches by 24, bound in violet 
cloth, and entitled— 





BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY TIME TABLES AND 
ASSISTANT TO RAILWAY TRAVELLING, 


WITH ILLUSTRATED MAPS AND FLANS, 
PRICE SIXPENCE, 


London; Shepherd and Sutton and Wyld. 
10th mo. 19th, 1839. 








The maps or plans were ‘The Railways in Lancashire, with 
plans of Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds.’ ‘Assistant to Rail- 
way Travelling’ is good, if a little ambiguous. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more modest than the appeal in the introduction : ‘ This 
book is published by the assistance of the several railway com- 
panies, on which account the information it contains may be 
depended upon as being correct and authentic, The necessity of 
such a work is so obvious as to need no apology, and the merits 
of it can be best ascertained by a reference to the circulation, 
both as regards the style and correctness of the maps and plans 
with which it is illustrated.’ Notice was further given that ‘This 
work will be published on the Ist of 1st mo. 1840, and succeeding 
editions will appear every three months, with such alterations as 
have been made in the interim.’ 

Of this rare little volume there is no copy in the British 
Museum, nor, indeed, does that institution possess any guide of a 
date earlier than that of 1841. The Bodleian Library, however, 
i¢ rich in these memorials, having the ‘Time Tables’ of 1839, 
10th mo. 25, 1839; also the ‘ Railway Companion’ of 1840, and 
the ‘Guide’ of 1841. Trifling and ephemeral as these produc- 
tions are, they have become treasures from their scarcity and 
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associations, and we look at them with feelings akin to those 
with which we visit the original ‘ Comet’ engine in the Kensing- 
ton Museum. It will be noted that in all these early issues, the 
forms ‘ 25th of 10th mo.,’ then a novelty in favour with the Society 
of Friends, wasadhered to. The materials for his work Bradshaw 
obtained, as they are now obtained, from the companies. Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard, who in his time has played many parts, and was early 
concerned in the venture, tells us that the companies were, at 
first, vehemently opposed to the scheme, and, in their niggard 
way, refused to supply their tables on the odd ground that this 
would make punctuality a sort of obligation, and that failure 
would bring penalties. G. Bradshaw, however, was not to be 
repulsed, and by various devices, notably by taking many shares, 
brought over the hostile companies. He was fortunate, too, in 
finding a London agent who was almost as persevering as he 
was. This was Mr. Adams, of Fleet Street, a name familiar for half 
a century to all in want of passport or guide book—an energetic 
man, who saw another capability in the enterprise, the develop- 
ment of the advertisement. or the traveller could be appealed 
to through the agency of his guide, and could be approached in 
no other way. On this sagacious principle he set to work, and 
laboured for years with complete success, and the sixty odd pages 
of ‘bold’ and crowded advertisement that now swell the guide, 
testify to his sagacity. 

The success of his little manual encouraged our Quaker to 
experiment with another shape of his venture. In the following 
year he brought out what he called ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Com- 
panion,’ a tiny book, neatly bound in violet cloth, with a gold 
device in the centre, and in size about four inches by three. The 
matter contained is virtually the same as that in the ‘Time 
Tables.’ Barely a dozen railways are described. It was intended 
as an occasional issue, and the price was sixpence. 

This seems now a rather piquant and varied little collection, 
containing nearly a dozen of carefully executed miniature maps 
and plans of towns, together with a curious representation 
of the levels of each line, drawn parallel to each other, with all 
their stations marked. What strikes one, however, in these early 
attempts at a guide-book is the complete mastery of the idea &s 
to arrangement and clearness of division; and this has scarcely 
altered to the present hour. But it was often remarked as one 
of the miracles of English Railway enterprise, that it found the 
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community properly equipped, ready to supply everything that 
was required; engineers, merchants, surveyors, &c. started up, 
ready-made and ready to supplement their lack of experience 
by a fertility of resource and an ingenious adaptation of their 
old-fashioned knowledge. We find in the primitive guide the 
same clearness of purpose and arrangement, even with those 
references to qualifying notes which are an important feature in 
the guide of our time. Thus early they had adopted in their table 
‘the thick black lines’ which, it was explained, denoted that the 
trains did not proceed further. ‘The Companion’ languished on 
till 1848, coming out occasionally—there are about twenty num- 
bers—and a supplement used to be added consisting of a sheet 
containing all the time tables, and sold at three-pence. It was 
Adams, the London agent, who urged the necessity of regular, 
instead of fitful appearance, which alone could give value and 
certainty to the information. His suggestions were adopted, and 
this led the enterprising G. Bradshaw to mature yet a third scheme. 
He had, moreover, not yet satisfied himself as to the title. ‘Time 
Tables’ was too narrow, ‘ Companion’ was trivial and unbusiness- 
like, ‘Guide’ was more the thing. Accordingly, in December 
1841 we find him issuing ‘ Bradshaw’s Monthly General Railway 
and Steam Navigation Guide,’ which continued to be sent out 
with due regularity every month during the following years. 

In 1843 matters were so far prospering that our projector 
ventured on a further important change. The duodecimo size was 
discarded, and the present size, with also the present title, was 
boldly assumed. It became ‘ Bradshaw’s Monthly General Rail- 
way and Steam Navigation Guide, containing a correct account 
of the hours of departure of the trains in every railway in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a map of the railways in Essex, Oxford, 
&c., and a list of shares, exhibiting at one view the cost, traffic, 
length, dividend, and market value of the same: the departure 
of Her Majesty’s mails, with a list of the places to which travellers 
and voyagers resort, with every useful information.’ It was to be 
had at Adams’s in Fleet Street, it contained thirty-six pages and 
dealt with forty-eight railways, but had not yet reached to the 
logical consistency which could alone bring perfect success. Plans 
and maps &e. were outside the purpose of the work, so was the 
‘list of shares,’ ‘ market values,’ ‘dividends,’ &c., with which the 
traveller had after all but little concern. These all presextly went 
by the board, the ‘ valuable space’ being needed for more essential 
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matter. In the following year an odd and mysterious change in 
the numbering took place for which it is difficult to offer a reason. 
The September issue of 1844 was made to bear the number 146, 
and thus a leap was made from about number 40. 

Quite as characteristic as the growth of the ‘Guide’ are the 
changes which have taken place in railway habits and customs. 
Thus at this time we find trains described as § first class,’ ‘ second 
class,’ ‘ mixed,’ ‘ fast,’ and ‘mail,’ the term ‘express’ not having 
come into use. Stations too were classified as ‘ first class or other- 
wise,’ certain trains calling only at ‘ first class stations.’ On the 
London and Birmingham Railway there was a curious method in 
practice of classifying the fares, which seemed to be regulated by 
the number of persons in a compartment, and varied according 
as it was day or night. Thus the charge from London to 
Birmingham by first class was 32s. 6d., but if four travelled 
inside by day, or six by night, it was reduced to 30s.; if six 
travelled inside by day, the second class carriage was charged 
25s., closed by night,’ but 20s. ‘open by day.’ 

It was announced with an almost axiomatic gravity that ‘ first 
class trains stop at first class stations,’ as though there were a 
fixed relation between them. Little or no account indeed was 
taken of the ‘waggon’ or ‘open carriages’ as the phrase went, 
companies in these times seeming to hold the third class passenger 
in horror. We find also allusions to what were called ‘glass 
coaches.’ The tickets were described as ‘check tickets’ or 
‘passes,’ and this important caution is laid down, that ‘the check 
ticket given to the passenger on payment of his fare will be 
demanded from him at the station next before his arrival at 
London or Birmingham, and if not then produced he will be 
liable to have the fare again demanded. Further, ‘No smoking is 
allowed at the stations or in the company’s carriages.’ An annual 
subscription ticket to Brighton and back was fixed at the startling 
prohibitive figure of 100/.! 

There were some railway phrases then introduced which were 
inexpressive enough, and which have given place to much more 
telling forms. Places were ‘booked’ as in the way-bill of a coach, 
and you were asked the place to which you were ‘destined,’ the 
place itself being your ‘destination.’ The carriages were always 
described as the ‘coaches,’ while ‘ voyagers’ ‘rode’ in their 
‘coaches.’ As to the luggage, ‘passengers are especially recom- 
mended to have their names and address or destination legibly 
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written on each part of their luggage,’ when it will be placed on 
the top of the ‘coach’ in which they ‘ride.’ If the passenger be 
‘destined for Manchester or Liverpool and has booked his place 
through, his luggage will be placed on the Liverpool or Manchester 
coach, and will not be disturbed until it reaches its destination.’ 

There was an odd significance in these directions as to infants: 
‘Children in arms, wnable to walk, are free of charge,’ a regulation 
which showed disinclination to accept the ‘being in arms’ as 
evidence of being ‘ unable to walk.’ The seats appear to have 
been numbered, as it was ruled that ‘a passenger may claim the 
seat corresponding to the number on his ticket, and when not 
numbered he may take any seat not previously occupied.’ As to 
‘tips’ the companies were particularly severe. ‘ No gratuity, under 
any circumstances, is allowed to be taken by any servant of the 
company.’ ‘Soldiers en route’ were charged under a special 
agreement. It is well known that in these early days a railway 
journey was thought a serious and uncertain enterprise, and the 
companies seemed to have tried to allay apprehensions by direc- 
tions of a minute and soothing, not to say infantine character, 
such as ‘Preserve your ticket until called for by the company’s 
servant.’ Nowadays, by a sort of instinct, nothing is so precious or 
so carefully ‘ preserved ’ as one’s ticket. So with the kindly injunc- 
tion, ‘Do not lean upon the door of the carriage.’ In the ‘Com- 
panion’ for 1844 we find the companies consulting the pious 
sentiment of their customers, for it is laid down that,‘ On Sundays 
the trains cease running from ten three quarters until one, being 
the hours of divine service.’ This it will be seen is a matter 
of respect, not as now when the amount of Sunday trains is regu- 
lated by the demands of the traffic, which on the Sabbath is but 
slender. 

Dogs were to be ‘conveyed in a proper vehicle,’ while ‘ gentle- 
men riding in their own carriages’ were charged second class 
fares. The word used for ‘correspondence’ was ‘ conjunction’ 
and ‘joining.’ Thus, ‘The train from “joins” the train 
from ;’ or we are told (regardless of the jingle) of ‘ trains in 
conjunction with the Grand Junction.’ Post-horses were kept 
‘in readiness’ at the principal stations of the great railways, such 
as London, Birmingham, Bristol, &c., and on due notice given, 
would be sent to bring carriages from any part of London at the 
general charge of half asovereign. As we have seen, the companies 
invariably use ‘ride’ as their favourite technical word for ¢ travel,’ 
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but they furnished a happy reductio ad absurdum of this un- 
pleasant word when they fixed a special tariff for ‘servants and 
grooms riding with their horses.’ 

Close on fifty years have passed by, and our guide with every 
year has continued like Mr. Stiggins to be a ‘swellin’ wisibly.’ 
The transformation is indeed almost like one in a pantomime. 
The existing ‘ Bradshaw’ has become really a vast enterprise 
which entails a constant strain upon all the resources of its pro- 
jectors, not the least being the difficulty in the face of ever 
increasing material to keep the whole within measurable bounds. 
Perpetual and minute changes are taking place in the hours and 
places, and these have to be introduced often at the last moment. 
The type is perhaps the most crowded of any known type, yet it 
has also to be made clear and brilliant. The paper must be thin 
and light, yet it must not be transparent, or the type will be seen 
through it. Another intricate problem is to compress the arrange- 
ment of a railway into two pages, so that a general view of the 
whole may be set before the traveller, an almost procrustean task. 
There are besides innumerable intellectual processes in the way 
of abstraction and simplification, so as to make the intricate com- 
plications of crossing or ‘joining’ trains clear and intelligible. 
Mystifying as all this is to the uninitiated, the practised hand 
soon learns the key and will thread his way readily through the 
maze; nay, by a little study will be rewarded by discovering 
extraordinary facilities for his movements, short cuts and happy 
solutions of difficulties, which will save him time and money. 
A few years ago there was a sort of abridgment of the time tables 
of some half-dozen of the great railways, supposed to give a clue 
to the bewildering maze of figures, but this has recently been 
dropped out. 

Compressed into this wonderful ‘sixpenn’orth’ of information 
there isan amount of matter and type which only careful calculation 
and comparison can give an idea of. A single page will be found 
to contain an enormous collection of characters, words, numerals, 
which are as laborious to ‘set’ by the compositor as words. An 
ordinary page of a novel contains about five-and-twenty lines, each 
line holding from eight to ten words; so each page might 
be set down roughly as containing, say, three hundred words. 
But a page of Bradshaw contains some eighty lines, each line 
having about forty characters; the whole therefore displays about 
three thousand characters, and therefore equivalent to some ten 
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pages of the novel. Four hundred pages of the guide would 
be equivalent to, say four thousand pages ofa novel, and as an ordi- 
nary novel ‘runs’ to three volumes, of three hundred pages each, 
this little manual will be found to contain the matter of some 
twelve octavo volumes. There are besides sixty pages of advertise- 
ments, equivalent at least to a couple of volumes more. To follow 
out the comparison further, the weight of the original little guide 
was but a couple of ounces, while the modern Bradshaw is over 
eleven. . 

What a monument this is of British Railway enterprise can 
be shown by yet another comparison. As is well known, the 
spirited Bradshaw soon supplemented his labours by a ‘ Continental 
Guide,’ which now furnishes the tables of the foreign lines. Here 
we find all the railways of France, Germany, Belgium, Russia, 
Spain, Algiers, &e. Yet the whole universe and its railways put 
together fills but three hundred pages, a fourth less space than 
that devoted to England alone. As usual, foreign nations live 
offered the sincerest form of flattery by imitating in omnibus 
this useful model. In Germany there is found ‘ Hendschel’s 
Telegraph,’ a replica of our foreign Bradshaw; France has its 
‘Chaix Guide;’ Belgium a rather lean compilation, ‘Guide des 
Voyageurs.’ In most of these countries there is an excellent and 
useful plan adopted, of displaying the whole railway system of the 
kingdom on a single sheet, which is affixed to the walls of every 
station. At the head of each line is set out in bold letters the 
names of the leading towns to which the line runs. The only 
drawback is that as every inquirer finds it necessary to run his 
finger down the figures till he reaches what he is in search of, the 
whole speedily becomes blackened and illegible. Another service- 
able device is the printing in faint outlines on the time-table a 
general map of the railway system, which gives an idea of the 
distance, relative position, &e. In Italy, the railway companies 
place a streak of transparent colour on the columns devoted to 
night trains, while in other countries a larger form of figure is used 
to make the same distinction. This has been tried in England, 
but has apparently found no favour; the truth is our lines are so 
elaborate in their arrangements and the trains so multiplied, that 
all such attempts to simplify only cause confusion. The public 
prefers to find out these things for itself. 

‘ Bradshaw’s Railway and Steam Navigation Guide,’ which once 
appealed so humbly for aid from Brown Street, Manchester, now 
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is issued from an imposing building devoted to its presses, com- 
position, agencies, &c. It is published by Blacklock, one of the 
original firm of Bradshaw and Blacklock. The worthy, untiring 
‘G. Bradshaw’ has himself long since passed away, and fell, as 
was becoming, in the cause of British home and duty, and the 
‘Guide’! He had gone to Norway in 1853, to make some 
arrangements with the companies of that country. The cholera 
was raging. He was seized with illness, and died. Let us hope 
that this public benefactor travelled peacefully ‘through’ to his 
‘destination,’ a region where, it is to be hoped, he will no more 
be bewildered with such whirling words as ‘ express,’ ¢ fast,’ &c., 
and will never be checked at his journey’s end by the black line 
and fatal word ‘ stop.’ 





SOME MISTRANSLATIONS. 


OF the curious, and sometimes amusing, errors that are to be 
found in the translations of the works of various English writers, 
a long list might be made. Howsoever clear and intelligible 
the language of the original, absurd mistakes have frequently 
occurred, owing to the ignorance of the translator of the idioms 
of our tongue. 

It is well known that Voltaire, in his version of Shakespeare, 
perpetrated several egregious blunders; but, even in our own 
tinre, some of his countrymen, in some instances, have scarcely 
been more happy in their attempts to translate our great 
dramatist’s works. Jules Janin, the eminent critic, rendered that 
part of Macbeth’s speech in which he exclaims, ‘ Out, out, brief 
candle!’ in these words: ‘*Sortez, chandelle!’ Another French 
writer has committed an equally strange mistake. Northumber- 
land, in ‘ Henry IV.,’ says— 

Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, se wve-begone. 


The translator’s version of the words italicised is ‘ Ainsi, douleur! 
va-t’en !’—‘ Thus, grief, go away with you!’ 

The celebration of the tricentenary anniversary of Shake- 
speare’s birthday, in 1864, had the result of new editions of 
the poet’s plays being issued in several Continental countries. 
One of these publications was a fresh translation of ‘ Hamlet,’ by 
a French writer, the Chevalier de Chatelain. Some of the lines of 
the Prince’s soliloquy in Act I. run thus :— 

How weary, stale, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 
Fie on’t! oh, fie! ’tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. 
The Chevalier renders this speech in the following terms :— 


Fi donc! fi donc! Ces jours qu’on nous montre superbes 
Sont un vilain jardin rempli de folles herbes 

Qui donnent de l’ivraie et certes de plus 

Si ce n’est les engins du cholera-morbus, 
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The translator not only utterly fails to grasp the sense of the 
passage, but he gives an exquisitely absurd turn to the simile 
when he represents Hamlet as saying that the plants of the 
garden are ‘ provocative of cholera.’ 

That, in many cases, it is difficult to adequately reproduce 
the text of Shakespeare, and, indeed, that of many other of our 
poets, in a foreign language must be admitted, although the 
Germans have frequently been remarkably happy in their attempts 
in this direction. But, under any circumstances, such gross 
blunders as those above cited are almost unpardonable. On a 
par with these is the rendering of Cibber’s comedy of ‘ Love’s 
Last Shift’ as ‘La Derniére Chemise de l’Amour’—translating the 
title of Congreve’s tragedy, ‘The Mourning Bride,’ by the phrase 
‘L’Epouse du Matin;’ and in calling Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 
‘The Bride of Lammermuir,’ ‘ La Bride de Lammermuir ’—‘ The 
Bridle of Lammermuir.’ : 

The works of various English prose writers have, in some 
places, been incorrectly translated owing to the fact that in the 
original a phrase or word has been used in a purely technical 
sense. An English historian, referring to an incident in the 
Seven Years’ War, said that Lord George Sackville was 
‘broken’ for cowardice at the battle of Minden, employing this 
expression as a synonym for cashiered. A French writer, quoting 
this paragraph, translated the word ‘broken’ as ‘roué,’ which 
means broken on the wheel ; and he appended a note to the state- 
ment, in which he commented strongly upon the barbarity of in- 
flicting—for a purely military offence—a punishment which, in 
France, was reserved for crimes only of the deepest dye. 

Miss Cooper, a daughter of the American novelist, states that, 
when in Paris, she saw a French translation of her father’s tale, 
‘The Spy,’ in which there were several mistakes ; but one of them 
was such that it was almost incredible that any one could possibly 
have been guilty of it. The residence of Mr. Wharton, one of the 
characters who figure in the story, is spoken of by the author as 
‘The Locusts.’ Now, the translator had been evidently ignorant 
of the circumstance of there being any species of trees bearing 
this name. Having, therefore, looked out the word in his diction- 
ary, and finding the definition to be given as ‘ Les Sauterelles’— 
grasshoppers—thus he rendered it in the text. Presently, how- 
ever, he came across a paragraph in the novel in which it was 
stated that a visitor to the house of Mr. Wharton had tied his 
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horse to a locust. Then it might be naturally supposed that the 
translator would at once have discovered his error. Not a bit of 
it! His reasoning would appear to have been somewhat on 
a parity with that of a celebrated countryman of his, when he 
declared that ‘if the facts do not agree with the theory, so much 
the worse for the facts.’ Nevertheless, the writer seems to have 
been conscious that some explanation was due of so extraordinary 
a statement as that a horseman had secured his steed to a grass- 
hopper. Consequently he went on to gravely inform his readers 
that in America these insects grow to an enormous size ; and that, 
in this case, one of these—dead and stuffed, of course—had been 
stationed at the door of the mansion for the convenience of visitors 
on horseback ! 

In comparison with this stupendous blunder, the following 
mistake of another French /ittérateur in translating a sentence in 
one, of Sir Walter Scott’s novels becomes quite a venial one. 
Meeting a statement in the text that some of the characters who 
figure in the tale had a ‘ Welsh rabbit’ for supper, the translator, 
not aware that the term was applied to toasted cheese, rendered 
the phrase as ‘un lapin du pays de Galles ’—‘a rabbit of Wales.’ 
Not content with this, he inserted a foot-note informing the 
reader that the rabbits of Wales were of such superior flavour 
that they were in great demand in Scotland (the scene of the 
story), and, consequently, they were forwarded to that country in 
considerable numbers. No authority was given for the assertion, 
and it is pretty evident that the idea of the writer must have been 
‘evolved from his inner consciousness.’ 

Again, a Monsieur Bouchette, engaged in writing a life of 
a German author, Jacob Boehm, gave in an appendix a list of his 
works. One of these was a criticism upon a treatise by Isiah 
Stiefel, a contemporary theological writer. The pamphlet of 
Boehm was entitled in the original ‘Reflections upon Isiah 
Stiefel.’ Now, in German, the word Stiefel means boot, and 
M. Bouchette was ignorant of the fact that it was also a family 
name. He therefore—knowing that the subject of the brochure 
in question was Scriptural—fell into the ludicrous error of trans- 
lating the title of it as ‘ Réflections sur les Bottes d’Isaie’— 
‘ Reflections upon Isaiah’s Boots.’ 

In an Italian journal, ‘Il Giornale delle due Sicilie,’ there was, 
not long ago, a translation of a paragraph in an English newspaper, 
giving an account of a man having killed his wife with a poker. 
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The word ‘ poker’ was not intelligible to the editor. He, how- 
ever, had the candour to admit his ignorance, which he did in the 
following language : ‘ Non sappiamo, per certo, se questo “pokero” 
Inglese sia uno strumento domestico o bensi chirurgico’—* We do 
not know with certainty whether the English poker be a domestic 
or surgical instrument.’ 

‘Traduttore, trauditore,’ says an Italian proverb. A signal 
exemplification of this aphorism was afforded by the attempt once 
made to reproduce Mr. Dickens’s novel, ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ in 
French; for seldom has an author been more thoroughly ‘betrayed’ 
by his translator than was the writer on this occasion. While the 
tale was in process of publication in this country, the proprietors 
of a Parisian newspaper, ‘L’Opinion Nationale,’ made arrange- 
ments for its appearing in the columns of that journal; and it 
came out under the title of ‘L’Ami Commun.’ The person who 
undertook the duty of translation proved utterly incompetent to 
the task. A contributor to ‘All the Year Round,’ commenting 
upon this circumstance, said, ‘One would suppose that two quali- 
fications are essential to constitute a good translator: a thorough 
acquaintance with the resources of the language used for repro- 
duction being the first; and the second a not less intimate know- 
ledge of the idioms to be reproduced.’ This obvious truism would 
seem to have been completely lost sight of by the editor of the 
journal in question when he entrusted the translation of the novel 
to an individual who proved to be lacking in both these important 
qualifications. It was not simply that the peculiar humour of the 
original evaporated in the process of reproduction—which, perhaps, 
was under the circumstances almost inevitable—but the translator 
displayed a curious ignorance of the most common idioms of our 
tongue. In introducing Twemlow to the reader, Dickens employs 
this language: ‘ There was an innocent piece of dinner furniture 
that went on easy castors, and was kept over a livery stable-yard 
in Duke Street, St. James’s, when not in use, to whom the 
Veneerings were a source of blind confusion. The name of this 
article was Twemlow.’ The rendering of this sentence was as 
follows: ‘Il y a dans le quartier de St. James, owt, quand il ne sort 
pas, il est remisé au-dessus d’une écurie de Duke Street, un meuble 
de salle-A-manger, meuble innocent, chaussé de larges souliers de 
castor, pour qui les Veneerings sont un sujet d’inquiétude per- 
pétuelle. Ce meuble, inoffensif, s’appelle Twemlow.’ Now, trans- 
lating the phrase ‘ went on easy castors’ by language which means 
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in English ‘shod with large beaver slippers,’ can scarcely be said 
to be following the original quite as closely as is desirable. But 
a little further on a singularly absurd perversion of the text 
occurs, which completely throws the above error into the shade. 
The author, in his description of Podsnap’s personal appearance, 
speaks of the ‘red beads on his forehead.’ This passage is 
rendered in these terms: ‘11 avait un rang de boutons rouges sur 
son abdomen ’—‘ He had a row of red buttons on his stomach,’ 
Again, in the novel Boffin is spoken of as being in mourning for his 
master, and wearing a ‘ pea overcoat.’ But in the translation it 
is stated that ‘pour deuil, il portait un paletot de couleur de 
purée de pois ’—‘ He wore, for mourning, a coat of the colour of 
pea soup.’ 

In fact, the translation of the first six or seven chapters of the 
story fairly bristled with blunders of a similar character to those 
quoted. The consequence was that the readers of ‘ L’Opinion 
Nationale’ rose en masse, and energetically remonstrated against 
the further appearance in its columns of a tale which seemed to 
them—and with reason—to abound with palpable absurdities. 
The feuilleton of a French journal is a most important department 
of it, and on the merits of which its circulation largely depends. 


The result, therefore, of this protest was that the publication of 
‘L’Ami Commun’ was brought abruptly to a close. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DEMOS,’ ‘ THYRZA,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE LEVELS. 


Not the least of many mysteries in the natural history of the 
Cartwrights was, how they all managed to bestow themselves in 
the house which they occupied. To be sure, the family—omitting 
Mr. Cartwright, seldom at home—were all of one sex, which per- 
haps made the difficulty less insuperable ; but the fact remained 
that Mrs. Cartwright and her five grown-up daughters, together 
with a maid-servant, lived, moved, and had their being in an 
abode consisting of six rooms, a cellar, and a lumber closet. A 
few years ago they had occupied a much more roomy dwelling on 
the edge of the aristocratic region of Dunfield ; though not strictly 
in St. Luke’s—the Belgravia of the town—they of course spoke 
of it as if it were. A crisis in the fortunes of the family had ne- 
cessitated a reduction of their establishment ; the district in which 
they now dwelt was humbler, but then it could always be described 
as ‘near North Parade, you know’; North Parade being an 
equivalent of Mayfair. The uppermost windows commanded a 
view of the extensive cattle-market, of a long railway viaduct, and 
of hilly fields beyond. 

The five Misses Cartwright did not greatly relish the change ; 
they were disposed even to resist, to hold their ground on the 
verge of St. Luke’s, to tell their father that he must do his duty 
and still maintain them in that station of life for which they were 
clearly designed by Providence. But Mr. Cartwright, after many 
cries of ¢ wolf,’ found himself veritably at close quarters with the 
animal, and female argument had to yield to the logic of fact. 
‘Be thankful,’ exclaimed the hard-driven paterfamilias, when his 
long patience came to an end, ‘that we haven't all to go to the 
Union. It ‘ll come to that yet, mark my word!’ And, indeed, 
few people in Dunfield would have expressed surprise at the actual 
incidence of this calamity. Mr. Cartwright was ostensibly a 
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commercial traveller, but obviously he must have joined with 
this main pursuit many odds and ends of money-making activity, 
seeing that the family kept out of debt, and still indulged them- 
selves in extravagances which many substantial households would 
have declared themselves unable to afford. If the town were 
visited by an opera company, or by some dramatic star going the 
round of the provinces, the Cartwrights were sure to have pro- 
minent seats, and to exhibit themselves in becoming costume. 
If a bazaar were held, their ready-money was always forthcoming. 
At flower shows, galas, croquet parties, they challenged compari- 
son with all who were not confessedly of the Dunfield élite. They 
regularly adorned their pew in the parish church, were liberal at 
offertories, exerted themselves, not without expense, in the Sunday 
school feast, and the like.» How—cried all Dunfield—how in the 
name of wonder was it done ? 

We are not concerned to probe the mystery ; suffice it that the 
situation be exhibited as it appeared to the eyes of the world, 
When the afore-mentioned crisis declared itself, though everyone 
enjoyed the opportunity of exclaiming ‘I told you so!’ there 
were few who did not feel really sorry for the Cartwrights, so little 
of envy mingled with the incessant gossip of which the family 
were the subject. Mrs. Cartwright was held in more or less affec- 
tion by everyone who knew her. She was a woman of fifty, of 
substantial frame, florid, and somewhat masculine in manner; a 
thorough Yorkshirewoman, her tone and demeanour were marked 
by a frank good-nature which often exaggerated itself into bluff- 
ness, and was never consistent with the delicacy of refined taste, 
but which unmistakably evinced a sound and benevolent disposi- 
tion. When her sharp temper was stirred—and her daughters 
gave it abundant exercise—she expressed herself in a racy and 
vigorous vernacular which there was no opposing; never coarse, 
never, in the large sense, unwomanly, she made her predominance 
felt with an emphasis which would fain have been rivalled by 
many of the mothers of Dunfield. Lavishly indulgent to her 
girls, she yet kept them thoroughly in hand, and won, if not their 
tenderness, at all events their affection and respect. The girls 
themselves were not outwardly charming; Jessie, the youngest 
but one, had perhaps a certain claim to prettiness, but, like all 
her sisters, she was of coarse type. Their education had been of 
the most haphazard kind ; their breeding was not a little defec- 
tive; but a certain tact, common to the family, enabled them to 
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make the very most of themselves, so that they more than passed 
muster among the middle-class young ladies of the town. As 
long as they sojourned on the borders of St. Luke’s, nothing was 
farther from the thoughts of any one of them than the idea that 
they might have to exert themselves to earn their own living ; it 
was only of late that certain emphatic representations on the part 
of their father had led Mrs. Cartwright to consider which of the 
girls was good for anything. Amy, the eldest, had rather a weak 
constitution ; it was plain that neither in body nor in mind could 
she be called upon to exert herself. Eleanor, who came next, had 
musical faculties ; after terrific family debates it was decided that 
she must give lessons on the piano, and a first pupil was speedily 
found. Barbara was good for nothing whatever, save to spend 
money on her personal adornment ; considering that she was the 
plainest of the family—her sisters having repeatedly decided the 
point—her existence appeared on the whole singularly super- 
fluous. Then came Jessie. Of Jessie her father had repeatedly 
said that she was the only girl of his who had brains; those 
brains, if existent, must now be turned to account. But Jessie 
had long since torn up her school-books into curl-papers, and, as 
learning accumulated outside her head, it vanished from the in- 
terior. When she declared that arithmetic was all but a mystery 
to her, and that she had forgotten what French she ever knew, 
there was an unprecedented outbreak of parental wrath: this was 
the result of all that had been spent on her education! She must 
get it back as best she could, for, as sure as fate, she should be 
packed off as a governess. Look at Emily Hood: why, that girl 
was keeping herself, and, most likely, paying her mother’s 
butcher’s bill into the bargain, and her advantages had been fewer 
than Jessie’s. After storms beyond description, Jessie did what 
her mother called ‘ buckle to,’ but progress was slight. ‘ You must 
get Emily Hood to help you when she comes home for her holi- 
days,’ was Mrs. Cartwright’s hopeful suggestion, one night that 
the girl had fairly broken down and given way to sobs and tears. 
Emily was written to, and promised aid. The remaining daughter, 
Geraldine, was held to be too young as yet for responsible under- 
takings; she was only seventeen, and, besides, there was some- 
thing rather hopeful going on between her and young Baldwin, 
the solicitor, who had just begun practice in Dunfield. So that, 
on the whole, Geraldine’s lot looked the most promising of all. 
In previous years, the family had never failed to betake them- 
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selves for three weeks or so to Scarborough, or Whitby, or Brid- 
lington; this year they had for the first time contented themselves 
with humbler recreation ; Mrs. Cartwright and four of the girls 
managed a week at Ilkley, Jessie was fortunate enough to be in- 
vited to stay for a fortnight with friends at the sea-side. She was 
the latest to return. Emily being now at home, there was no 
longer an excuse for postponing study; books were procured, and 
Jessie, by way of preparation, endeavoured to fathom the abysses 
of her ignorance. 

We have heard Emily’s opinion as to the possibility of studious 
application in the house of the Cartwrights. Her own visits 
thither were made as few as possible ; she declared that she never 
came away without a headache. In spite of restricted space, the 
Cartwrights found it impossible to relinquish the habit of univer- 
sal hospitality. As if discontented with the narrow proportions of 
her own family, Mrs. Cartwright was never thoroughly at ease 
unless she had three or four friends to occupy every available 
square foot of floor in her diminutive sitting-room, and to squeeze 
around the table when meals were served. In vain did acquaint- 
ances hold apart from a sense of consideration, or time their visits 
when eating and drinking could scarcely be in question; they 
were given plainly to understand that their delicacy was an 
offence, and that, if they stayed away, it would be put down to 
their pride. It was almost impossible to hit an hour for calling 
at which the family would be alone; generally, as soon as the 
front door opened, the ear of the visitor was assailed with laughter 
loud and long, with multitudinous vociferation, Mrs. Cartwright’s 
rich voice high above all others. The room itself was a spectacle 
for men and gods. Not a member of the family had the most 
rudimentary instinct of order ; no article, whether of ornament or 
use, had its recognised station. Needlework lay in heaps on 
table, chairs, and floor; you stretched out your legs too far, and 
came in contact with a casual flower-vase, put down to be out of 
the way; you desired to open the piano, and had first to remove 
a tray of wine-glasses. To listen to the girls’ conversation for 
five minutes was to understand their surroundings; they were 
hopelessly feather-brained, they chattered and gabbled with deaf- 
ening persistency. If there was no good in their talk, there could 
scarcely be said to be any harm ; they lived so completely on the 
surface of things that they impressed one as incapable even of a 
doubtful thought. One reason why Geraldine was the only one 
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who had yet definitely attracted a male admirer might lie in the 
fact that there was no air of femininity about the girls, nothing 
whatever to touch the most susceptible imagination; a parcel of 
schoolboys would have been as provocative. And this notwith- 
standing that they talked incessantly of love-making, of flirtations, 
of the making and breaking of matches; it was the very freedom 
and shallowness of such gossip that made it wholly unexciting ; 
their mother’s presence put no check on the talk—she, indeed, was 
very much like her daughters in choice of subject—and the young 
men who frequented the house joined in discussion of sexual 
entanglements with a disengaged air which, if it impugned their 
delicacy, at all events seemed to testify to practical innocence. 

Those young men! Dunfield was at that time not perhans worse 
off in its supply of marriageable males than other small provincial 
towns, but, to judge from the extensive assortment which passed 
through the Cartwrights’ house, the lot of Dunfield maidens might 
be held pathetic. They were not especially ignorant or vulgar, these 
budding townsmen, simply imbecile. One could not accuse them 
of positive faults, for they had no positive qualities, unless it were 
here and there a leaning to physical fatuity. Their interests were 
concerned with the pettiest of local occurrences ; their favouritisms 
and animosities were those of overgrown infants. They played 
practical jokes on each other in the open streets; they read the 
local newspapers to extract the feeblest of gossip; they had a 
game which they called politics, and which consisted in badging 
themselves with blue or yellow, according to the choice of their 
fathers before them; they affected now and then to haunt bar- 
parlours and billiard-rooms, and made good resolutions when they 
had smoked or drunk more than their stomachs would support. If 
any Dunfield schoolboy exhibited faculties of a kind uncommon in 
the town, he was despatched to begin life on a more promising 
scene ; those who remained, who became the new generation of 
business men, of town councillors, of independent electors, were 
such as could not by any possibility have made a living elsewhere. 
Those elders who knew Dunfield best could not point to a single 
youth of fair endowments who looked forward to remaining in his 
native place. 

The tone of Dunfield society was not high. 

No wonder that Emily Hood had her doubts as to the result 
of study taken up by one of the Cartwrights. Still, she held it a 
duty to give what help she could, knowing how necessary it was 
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that Jessie should, if possible, qualify herself to earn a living. 
The first thing after breakfast on Tuesday morning, she set forth 
to visit her friends. It was not quite ten o’clock when she 
reached the house, and she looked forward with some assurance 
of hope to finding the family alone. Jessie herself opened the 
door, and Emily, passing at once into the sitting-room, discovered 
that not only had a visitor arrived before her, but this the 
very person she would most have desired to avoid. Mr. Richard 
Dagworthy was seated in conversation with Mrs. Cartwright and 
her daughters; or rather he had been conversing till Emily’s 
arrival caused a momentary silence. He had called thus early, 
on his way to the mill, to inquire for Mr. Cartwright’s present 
address, having occasion to communicate with him on business 
matters. 

The room was so small that Emily had a difficulty in reaching 
Mrs. Cartwright to shake hands with her, owing to Dagworthy’s 
almost blocking the only available way round the table. He 
stood up and drew back, waiting his turn for greeting; when 
it came, he assumed the manner of an old friend. A chair was 
found for Emily, and conversation, or what passed for such, 
speedily regathered volume. The breakfast things were still on 
the table, and Miss Geraldine, who was always reluctant to rise of 
a morning, was engaged upon her meal. 

‘You see what it’s come to, Mr. Dagworthy,’ exclaimed the 
mother of the family, with her usual lack of reticence. ‘ Jessie 
can’t or won’t learn by herself, so she has to bother Emily to come 
and teach her. It’s too bad, I call it, just in her holiday time. 
She looks as if she wanted to run about and get colour in her 
cheeks, don’t you think so?’ 

‘Well, mother,’ cried Jessie, ‘you needn’t speak as if Emily 
was a child in short clothes.’ 

The other girls laughed. 

‘I dare say Emily wishes she was,’ pursued Mrs. Cartwright. 
‘When you're little ones, you're are all for being grown up, and 
when you are grown up, then you see how much better off you 
were before,—that is, if you’ve got common sense. I wish my 
girls had half as much all put together as Emily has,’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t wish I was a child,’ remarked Geraldine, as 
she bit her bread and butter. 

‘Of course you don’t, Geraldine,’ replied Dagworthy, who was 
on terms of much familiarity with all the girls, ‘If you were, 
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your mother wouldn’t let you come down late to breakfast, 
would she ?’ 

‘I never remember being in time for breakfast since I was 
born,’ cried the girl. 

‘I dare say your memory doesn’t go far enough back,’ re- 
joined Dagworthy, with the smile of one who trifled from a position 
of superior age and experience. 

Mrs. Cartwright laughed with a little embarrassment. Amy, 
the eldest girl, was quick with an inquiry whether Emily had 
been as yet to the Agricultural Show, the resort at present of all 
pleasure-seeking Dunfieldians. Emily replied that she had not, 
and to this subject the talk strayed. Mr. Dagworthy had dogs on 
exhibition at the show. Barbara wanted to know how much he 
would take for a certain animal which had captivated her; if she 
had some idea that this might lead to an offer of the dog asa 
present, she was doomed to disappointment, for Dagworthy named 
his price in the most matter-of-fact way. But nothing had excited 
so much interest in these young ladies as the prize pigs; they 
were in raptures at the incredible degree of fatness attained ; they 
delighted to recall that some of the pigs were fattened to such a 
point that rollers had to be placed under their throats to keep 
their heads up and prevent them from being choked by the pres- 
sure of their own superabundant flesh. In all this conversation 
Dagworthy took his part, but not quite with the same freedom as 
before Emily’s arrival. His eyes turned incessantly in her direc- 
tion, and once or twice he only just saved himself from absent- 
mindedness when a remark was addressed to him. It was with 
obvious reluctance that he at length rose to leave. 

‘When are you all coming to see me?’ he asked, as he stood 
smoothing his felt hat with the back of his hand. ‘I suppose I 
shall have to give a croquet party, and have some of the young 
fellows, then you'll come fast enough. Old men like myself you 
care nothing about.’ 

‘I should think not, indeed,’ replied Barbara the plain. *‘ Why, 
your hair’s going grey. If you didn’t shave, you’d have had grey 
whiskers long ago.’ 

‘When I invite the others,’ he returned, laughing, ‘ you 
may consider yourself excepted.’ 

Amid delicate banter of this kind he took his departure. Of 
course he was instantly the subject of clamorous chatter. 

‘ Will he really give a croquet party ?’ demanded one, eagerly. 
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‘Not he!’ was the reply from another. ‘It would cost him 
too much in tea and cakes.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ put in Mrs. Cartwright. ‘He doesn’t care for 
society, that’s what it is. I believe he’s a good deal happier living 
there by himself than he was when his wife was alive.’ 

‘That isn’t very wonderful,’ exclaimed Amy. ‘A proud, stuck- 
up thing, she was! Served him right, if she made him uncom- 
fortable ; he only married her because her people were grand.’ 

‘I don’t believe they ever go near him now,’ said the mother. 

‘What did they quarrel about, mother?’ asked Jessie. ‘I 
believe he used his wife badly, that’s the truth of it.’ 

‘How do you know what the truth of it is?’ returned her 
mother, contemptuously. ‘I know very well he did nothing of 
the kind ; whatever his faults are, he’s not that sort of man.’ 

‘Well, you must confess, mother, he’s downright mean; and 
you’ve often enough said Mrs, Dagworthy spent more money than 
pleased him. I know very well I shouldn’t like to be his wife.’ 

‘You wait till he asks you, Jessie,’ cried Barbara, with sisterly 
reproof, 

‘I don’t suppose he’s very likely to ask any of you,’ said 
Mrs. Cartwright, with a laugh which was not very hearty. ‘ Now, 
Geraldine, when are you going to have done your breakfast? 
Here’s ten o’clock, and you seem as if you'd never stop eating. I 
won’t have this irregularity. Now to-morrow morning I'll have 
the table cleared at nine o’clock, and if you’re not down you'll go 
without breakfast altogether, mind what I say.’ 

The threat was such an old one, that Geraldine honoured it 
with not the least attention, but helped herself abundantly to 
marmalade, which she impasted solidly on buttered toast, and 
consumed with much relish. 

‘Now you've got Emily here,’ pursued Mrs. Cartwright, turn- 
ing her attack upon Jessie, ‘what are you going to do with her? 
Are you going to have your lessons in this room?’ 

‘I don’t know. What do you say, Emily ?’ 

Emily was clearly of opinion that lessons under such conditions 
were likely to be of small profit. 

‘If it were not so far,’ she said, ‘I should propose that you 
came to me every other day ; [should think that will be often enough. 

‘Why, it’s just as far for you to come here,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Cartwright. ‘If you’re good enough to teach her—great, lazy thing 
that sheis!—the least she can do is to save youall the troubleshe can.’ 
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‘I’ve got an idea,’ observed Jessie. ‘ Why shouldn’t we have 
lessons in the garden ?’ 

‘That’s just as bad. Emily ‘ll have the same distance to 
walk. Don’t hear of it, Emily; you make her come to Banbrigg!’ 

‘I don’t in the least mind the walk,’ Emily said. ‘ Perhaps we 
might take it in turns, one lesson in the garden and the next at 
Banbrigg.’ 

After ten minutes’ vociferous discussion, during which Emily 
held her peace, this plan was eventually agreed upon. 

Jessie ran upstairs to prepare herself to go forth. 

‘Now don’t you let her waste your time, Emily,’ said Mrs. 
Cartwright, in the girl’s absence. ‘If you see she’s doing no good, 
just give it up. I don’t half like the thought of making you 
drudge in this way in your holidays. I’m sure it’s very kind of 
you to have offered to do it, and it’s certain she’ll mind you more 
than she would anyone else. She doesn’t care a scrap for all I say 
to her, though she knows well enough it’s as much as her father 
can do to keep things going at all. There never was such bad 
times in my recollection! How are things in London? Did you 
hear much complaint ?’ 

Emily found it hard to resist a smile at the thought of Mr. 
Athel or any of those belonging to him indulging in complaints of 
this nature. 

‘ And what sort of people are they you’ve got with this time ?’ 
the other went on to ask. ‘Do they treat you well?’ 

‘Very well indeed.’ 

It would have been difficult for a stranger, comparing Emily, 
her tone and bearing, with the members of the Cartwright family, 
to believe that she came of the same class and had lived through 
her girlhood under precisely similar conditions. So marked a 
difference could not but impress even the Cartwrights themselves; 
the girls did not behave with entire freedom in her presence, and 
influences to which they were anything but readily susceptible 
were apparent in the tone they adopted in addressing her. In 
spite of themselves, they bowed toa superiority but vaguely under- 
stood. Jessie, perhaps, exhibited less of this instinctive reverence 
than the others, although, in point of fact, her endowments were 
decidedly above those of her sisters; the reason being, no doubt, 
that acknowledged precedence in intellect had fostered in her the 
worst kind of self-confidence. The girl was intolerably conceited. 
Emily almost disliked her; she would have found it a more agree- 
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able task to endeavour to teach any one of the more stupid sisters. 
It was in the certainty of a couple of hours’ moral suffering that 
she left the house with Jessie. 

The garden which was to be the scene of study was ten 
minutes’ walk away from the house. To reach it, they had to pass 
along a road which traversed the cattle market, a vast area of 
pens, filled on one day in each week with multitudes of oxen, 
sheep, and swine. Beyond the market, and in the shadow of the 
railway viaduct previously referred to, lay three or four acres of 
ground divided up by hedges into small gardens, leased by people 
who had an ambition to grow their own potatoes and cabbages, 
but had no plot attached to their houses. Jessie opened a rough 
wooden door, made fast by a padlock, and, closing it again behind 
them, led the way along a narrow path between high hedges, till 
a second wooden door was reached, which opened into the garden 
itself. This was laid out with an eye less to beauty than to use- 
fulness. In the centre was a patch of grass, lying between two 
pear trees; the rest of the ground was planted with the various 
requisites of the kitchen, and in one corner wasa well. In the 
tool house were kept several Windsor chairs; two of these were 
now brought forth and placed on the grass between the pear trees. 
But Jessie was not disposed to apply herself on the instant to the 
books which she had brought in a satchel; her first occupation 
was to hunt for the ripest gooseberries and currants, and to try 
her teeth in several pears which she knocked down with the 
handle of arake. When at length she seated herself, her tongue 
began to have its way. 

‘How I do dislike that Mr. Dagworthy !’ she said, with trans- 
parent affectation. ‘I wonder what he came for this morning. 
He said he wanted father’s address, but I know that was only an 
excuse. He hasn’t been to see us for months. It was like his 
impudence to ever come at all, after the way he behaved when he 
married that stuck-up Miss Wedlin.’ 

‘Will you tell me how many of these French exercises you have 
written?’ Emily asked as soon asa pause gave her the opportunity. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ was the answer; ‘about ten, I think. Do 
you know, I really believe he thinks himself good-looking ? And 
he’s as plain as he can be. Don’t you think so, Emily?’ 

‘TI really have no opinion.’ 

‘It was strange he should come this morning. It was only 
yesterday I met him over there by the mill,’—Dagworthy’s mill 
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stood at one end of the cattle-market,—‘ and you can’t think the 
impudent way he talked. And, oh, how did he know that you were 
going to give me lessons?’ 

‘I can’t say.’ 

‘Well, he did know, somehow; I was astonished. Perhaps 
your father told him?’ 

‘That is not very likely.’ 

‘Well, he knew—I wonder who he ‘Il marry next. You may 
depend upon it he did treat his wife badly; everybody said so. 
If he were to propose to me, I should answer like that woman did 
to Henry the Eighth, you know.’ She tittered. ‘I can’t fancy 
marrying a man who’s been married before, could you? I said 
that to Mrs. Tichborne one day, at Bridlington, and what do you 
think she answered? Oh, she said, they’re the best husbands. 
Only a good-natured fool marries a second time.’ 

This was the kind of talk that Emily knew she would have 
to endure; it was unutterably repugnant to her. She had ob- 
served in successive holidays the growth of a spirit in Jessie Cart- 
wright more distinctly offensive than anything which declared 
itself in her sisters’ gabble, however irritating that might be. 
The girl’s mind seemed to have been sullied by some contact, and 
previous indications disposed Emily to think that this Mrs. Tich- 
borne was very probably a source of evil. She was the wife of 
an hotel-keeper, the more vulgar for certain affectations of re- 
finement acquired during bar-maidenhood in London, and her 
intimacy with the Cartwrights was now of long standing. It was 
Jessie whom she specially affected ; with her Jessie had just been 
spending a fortnight at the sea-side. The evil caught from Mrs. 
Tichborne, or from some one of similar character, did not associate 
itself very naturally with the silly naiveté which marked the girl; 
she had the air of assuming the objectionable tone as a mark of 
cleverness. Emily could not trust herself to utter the kind of 
comment which would naturally have risen to her lips; it would 
be practically useless, and her relations to Jessie were not such as 
could engender affectionate zeal in a serious attempt to overcome 
evil influences. Emily was not of the women whose nature it 
is to pursue missionary enterprise; instead of calling forth her 
energies, a situation like the present threw her back upon her- 
self; she sought a retreat from disgust in the sheltered purity of 
her own heart. Outwardly she became cold; her face expressed 
that severity which was one side of her character. 
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‘Don’t you think it would be better if we made a beginning 
this morning?’ she said, as soon as another pause in the flow of 
chatter gave her opportunity. 

‘What a one you are for work!’ Jessie protested. ‘ You seem to 
take to it naturally, and yet I’m sure it isn’t a natural thing. 
Just think of having to muddle over French grammar at my age ! 
And I know very well it ‘ll never come to anything. Can you 
imagine me teaching? I always hated school, and I hate the 
thought of being a governess. It’s different with you; you're 
right down clever, and you make people take an interest in you. 
But just think of me! Why, I should be thought no more of than 
a servant. I suppose I should have to make friends with the 
milkman and the butcher’s boy; I don’t see who else I should 
have to talk to. How’s a girl to get married if she spends all 
her time in a nursery teaching children grammar? You don’t 
seem to care whether you’re ever married or not, but I do, and it’s 
precious hard to have all my chances taken away.’ 

This was Jessie’s incessant preoccupation; she could not talk 
for five minutes without returning to it. Herein she only exag- 
gerated her sisters’ habits of mind. The girls had begun to talk 
of ‘sweethearts’ and husbands before they were well out of the 
nursery. In earlier years Emily had only laughed at what she 
called such foolishness; she could not laugh now. Such ways of 
thinking and speaking were a profanation of all she held holiest ; 
words which she whispered in trembling to her heart were vul- 
garised and defiled by use upon these tinkling tongues; it was 
blasphemy against her religion. 

Once more she endeavoured to fix the girl’s thoughts on the 
work in hand, and by steady persistence conquered at length 
some semblance of attention. But an hour proved the utmost limit 
of Jessie’s patience, then her tongue got its way again, and the in- 
evitable subjects were resumed. She talked of the ‘gentlemen’ 
whose acquaintance, in a greater or less degree, she had made at 
the sea-side ; described their manceuvres to obtain private inter- 
views with her, repeated jokes of their invention, specified her 
favourites, all at headlong speed of disjointed narrative. Emily 
sat beneath the infliction, feeling that to go through this 
on alternate days for some weeks would be beyond her power. 
She would not rise and depart, for a gathering warmth within en- 
couraged her to await a moment when speech would come to her aid. 
It did so at length; her thought found words almost involuntarily. 
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‘Jessie, I’m afraid we shall not do much good if we always 
spend our mornings like this !’ 

‘O, but I thought we’d done enough for to-day.’ 

‘Perhaps so, but What I want to say is this. Will you, 
as a kindness to me, forget these subjects when we are together ? 
I don’t mind what else you talk about, but stories of this kind 
make me fidgety; I feel as if I should be obliged to get up and 
run away.’ 

‘Do you really mean it? You don’t like me to talk about 
gentlemen? What a queer girl you are, Emily! Why, you're 
not settling down to be an old maid at your age, are you?’ 

‘We'll say so; perhaps that explains it.’ 

‘Well, that’s queer. I can’t see, myself, what else there is to 
talk about. Grammar’s all very well when we're children, but it 
seems to me that what a grown-up girl has to do is to look out 
for a husband. How you can be satisfied with books ’"—the infinite 
contempt she put into the word !—‘is more than I can make out.’ 

‘But you will do what I ask, as a kindness? I am in earnest ; 
Ishall be afraid of seeing youif you can’t help talking of such things.’ 

Jessie laughed extravagantly ; such a state of mind was to her 
comical beyond expression. 

‘You ave a queer one! Of course I’ll do as you wish; you 
shan’t hear me mention a single gentleman’s name, and I'll tell 
all the others to be careful whenever you come.’ 

Emily averted her face; it was reddened with annoyance at 
the thought of being discussed in this way by all the Cartwright 
household. 

‘You can do that if you like,’ she said, coldly, ‘ though it’s no 
part of my wish. I spoke of the hours when we are together for 
study.’ 

‘Very well, I won’t say anything,’ replied the girl, who was 
good-natured enough beneath all her vulgarities. ‘And now 
what shall we do till dinner-time ? ’ 

‘I must make the best of my way home.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense! Why, you’re going to have dinner with us; of 
course that was understood.’ 

Not by Emily, however. It cost a good deal of firmness, for 
the Cartwrights one and all would lay hands on you rather than 
lose a guest; but Emily made good her escape. Once well on 
her way to Banbrigg, she took in great breaths of free air, as if 
after a close and unwholesome atmosphere. She cried mentally 
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for an ounce of civet. There was upon her, too, that uneasy 
sense of shame which is apt to possess a reticent nature when it 
has been compelled, or tempted, to some unwonted freedom of 
speech. Would it not have been better, she asked herself, to 
merely avoid the talk she found so hateful by resolutely advancing 
other topics? Perhaps not; it was just possible that her words 
might bear some kind of fruit. But she wished heartily that this 
task of hopeless teaching had never been proposed to her; it 
would trouble her waking every other day, and disturb with a 
profitless annoyance the ideal serenity for which she was striving. 

Yet it had one good result; her mother’s follies and weak- 
nesses were very easy to bear in comparison, and, when the mid- 
day meal was over, she enjoyed with more fulness the peace of 
her father’s room upstairs, where she had arranged a table for 
her own work. Brilliant sunlight made the bare garret, with its 
outlook over the fields towards Pendal, a cheerful and homelike 
retreat. Here, whilst the clock below wheezed and panted after 
the relentless hours, Emily read hard at German, or, when her 
mind called for rest, sheltered herself beneath the wing of some 
poet, who voiced for her the mute hymns of her soul. But the 
most sacred hour was when her parents had gone to rest, and she 
sat in her bedroom, writing her secret thoughts for Wilfrid some 
day to read. She had resolved to keep for him a journal of her 
inner life from day to day. In this way she might hope to reveal 
herself more truthfully than spoken words would ever allow; she 
feared that never, not even in the confidence of their married 
life, would her tongue learn to overcome the fear of its own 
utterances. How little she had told him of herself, of her love! 
In Surrey she had been so timid; she had scarcely done more 
than allow him to guess her thoughts; and at their last meeting 
she had been compelled into opposition of his purpose, so that 
brief time had been left for free exchange of tenderness. But 
some day she would put this little book of manuscript into his 
hands, and the shadowy bars between him and her would vanish. 
She could only write in it late at night, when the still voice 
within spoke clearly amid the hush. The only sound from the 
outer world was that of a train now and then speeding by, and 
that carried her thoughts to Wilfrid, who had journeyed far from 
her into other countries. Emily loved silence, the nurse of the 
soul; the earliest and the latest hours were to her most dear. 
It had never been to her either an impulse or a joy to realise the 
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existence of the mass of mankind; she had shrunk, after the 
first excitement, from the thronged streets of London, passing 
from them with delight to the quiet country. Others might find 
their strength in the sense of universal human fellowship; she 
would fain live apart, kindly disposed to all, but understanding 
well that her first duty was to tend the garden of her mind. 
That it was also her first joy was, by the principles of her religion, 
justification in pursuing it. 

In a few days she obliged her mother to concede to her a 
share in the work of the house. She had nothing of the common 
feminine interest in such work for its own sake, but it was a 
pleasure to lessen her mother’s toil. There was very little con- 
verse between them; for evidently they belonged to different 
worlds. When Mrs. Hood took her afternoon’s repose, it was 
elsewhere than in the room where Emily sat, and Emily herself 
did not seek to alter this habit, knowing that she often, quite 
involuntarily, caused her mother irritation, and that to reduce 
their intercourse as far as could be without marked estrangement 
was the best way to make it endurable to both. But the evening 
hours she invariably devoted to her father; the shortness of the 
time that she was able to give him was a reason for losing no 
moment of this communion. She knew that the forecast of the 
evening’s happiness sustained him through the long day, and 
even so slight a pleasure as that she bestowed in opening the 
door at his arrival, she would not willingly have suffered him to 
lose. It did not appear that Mrs. Hood reflected on this exclusive 
attachment in Emily; it certainly troubled her not at all. This 
order in the house was of long standing; it had grown to seem 
as natural as poverty and hopelessness. Emily and her father 
reasoned as little about their mutual affection; to both it was a 
priceless part of life, given to them by the same dark powers 
that destroy and deprive. It behoved them to enjoy it while 
permitted to do so. 

Had she known the recent causes of trouble which weighed 
upon her parents, Emily would scarcely have been able to still 
keep her secret from them. The anxiety upon her father’s face 
and her mother’s ceaseless complaining were too familiar to sug- 
gest anything unusual. She had come home with the resolve to 
maintain silence, if only because her marriage seemed remote 
and contingent upon many circumstances; and other reasons 
had manifested themselves to her even before Wilfrid’s visit. At 
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any time she would find a difficulty in speaking upon such a sub- 
ject with her mother; strange though it may sound, the intimacy 
between them was not near enough to encourage such a dis- 
closure, with all the explanations it would involve. Nor yet to 
her father would she willingly speak of what had happened, until 
it became necessary to do so. Emily’s sense of the sanctity of 
relations such as those between Wilfrid and herself had, through 
so different a cause, very much the same effects as what we call 
false shame. The complex motives of virgin modesty had with 
her become a conscious sustaining power, a faith; of all beautiful 
things that the mind could conceive, this mystery was the love- 
liest, and the least capable of being revealed to others, however 
near, without desecration. Perhaps she had been aided in the 
nurturing of this ideal by her loneliness; no friend had ever 
tempted her to confidences; her gravest and purest thoughts 
had never been imparted to any. Thus she had escaped that 
blunting of fine perceptions which is the all but inevitable result 
of endeavouring to express them. Not to speak of mere vulgarity 
such as Jessie Cartwright exhibited, Emily’s instinct shrank from 
things which usage has, for most people, made matters of course ; 
the public ceremony of marriage, for instance, she deemed a bar- 
barism. As a sacrament, the holiest of all, its celebration should, 
she felt, be in the strictest privacy; as for its aspect as a legal 
contract, let that concession to human misery be made with the 
smallest, not the greatest, violation of religious feeling. Thinking 
thus, it was natural that she should avail herself of every motive 
for delay. And in that very wretchedness of her home which her 
marriage would, she trusted, in a great measure alleviate, she 
found one of the strongest. The atmosphere of sordid suffering 
depressed her; it was only by an effort that she shook off the 
influences which assailed her sadder nature; at times her fears 
were wrought upon, and it almost exceeded her power to believe 
in the future Wilfrid had created for her. The change from the 
beautiful home in Surrey to the sad dreariness of Banbrigg had 
followed too suddenly upon the revelation of her blessedness. It 
indisposed her to make known what was so dreamlike. For the 
past became more dreadful viewed from the ground of hope. 
Emily came to contemplate it as some hideous beast, which, 
though she seemed to be escaping its reach, might even yet 
spring upon her. How had she borne that past so lightly? Her 
fear of all its misery was at moments excessive, Looking at 
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her unhappy parents she felt that their lot would crush her with 
pity did she not see the relief approaching. She saw it, yet too 
often trembled with the most baseless fears. She tried to assure 
herself that she had acted rightly in resisting Wilfrid’s proposal 
of an immediate marriage, yet she often wished her conscience 
had not spoken against it. Wilfrid’s own words, though merely 
prompted by his eagerness, ceaselessly came back to her—that it 
is ill to refuse a kindness offered by fate, so seldom kind. The 
words were true enough, and their truth answered to that melan- 
choly which, when her will was in abeyance, coloured her views 
of life. 

But here at length was a letter from Wilfrid, a glad, encou- 
raging letter. His father had concluded that he was staying 
behind in England to be married, and evidently would not have 
disturbed himself greatly even if such had been the case. All 
was going well. Nothing of the past should be sacrificed, and 
the future was their own. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A STERNER WOOING. 


Ir was an unusual thing for the middle of August to find Richard 
Dagworthy still in Dunfield. Through all the other months of 
the year he stuck closely to the mill, but the best three weeks of 
August were his holiday; as a rule, he went to Scotland, some- 
times in company with a friend, more often alone. In the previous 
year he had taken a wider flight, and made his first visit to the 
Continent, but this was not likely to be repeated for some time. 
He always referred to it as more or less of a feat. The expense, 
io begin with, was greater than he could readily reconcile himself 
to, and the indulgence of his curiosity, not inactive, hardly com- 
pensated for his lack of ease amid the unfamiliar conditions of 
foreign travel. Richard represented an intermediate stage of 
development between the hard-headed operative who conquers 
wealth, and his descendant who shall know what use to make of 
it. Therein lay the significance of the man’s life. 

Its pathos, moreover. Looking at him casually from the out- 
side, one found small suggestion of the pathetic in his hard face 
and brusque manners ; nearer companionship revealed occasional 
glimpses of a mood out of harmony with the vulgar pursuits and 
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solicitudes which for the most part seemed to absorb him. One 
caught a hint of loneliness in his existence; his reticences, often 
very marked in the flow of his unpolished talk, seemed to indicate 
some disappointment, and a dislike to dwell upon it. In point of 
fact, his life was rather lonely ; his two sisters were married in 
other towns, and, since the death of his wife, he had held no com- 
munications with her relatives. The child was all he had of 
family, and, though his paternal affections were strong, he was 
not the man to content his hours of leisure with gambols in a 
nursery. His dogs were doubtless a great resource, and in a 
measure made up to him for the lack of domestic interests ; yet 
there sometimes passed days during which he did not visit the 
kennels, always a sign to the servants to beware of his temper, 
which at such seasons was easily roused to fury. The reputation 
he had in Dunfield for brutality of behaviour dated from his pro- 
secution for violent assault by a groom, whom, in one of his fits 
of rage, he had all but pounded to a jelly. The incident occurred 
early in his married life, and was, no doubt, the origin of the very 
prevalent belief that he had ruled his wife by similar methods. 
Dunfield society was a little shy of him for some time after, until, 
indeed, by becoming a widower, he presented himself once more 
in an interesting light. Though he possibly brought about his 
wife’s death by ill-usage, that did not alter the fact that he had a 
carriage and pair to offer to the lady whom he might be disposed 
to make her successor. 

His marriage had been of a kind that occasioned general sur- 
prise, and, in certain circles, indignation. There had come to 
live, in one of the smaller houses upon the Heath, a family con- 
sisting of a middle-aged lady and her two daughters; their name 
was Hanmer, and their previous home had been in Hebsworth, the 
large manufacturing town which is a sort of metropolis to Dun- 
field and other smaller centres round about. Mr. Hanmer was 
recently dead; he had been a banker, but suffered grave losses in 
a period of commercial depression, and left his family poorly off. 
Various reasons led to his widow’s quitting Hebsworth ; Dunfield 
inquirers naturally got hold of stories more or less to the disgrace 
of the deceased Mr. Hanmer. The elder of the two daughters 
Richard Dagworthy married, after an acquaintance of something 
less than six months. Dunfield threw up its hands in amaze- 
ment ; such a proceeding on young Dagworthy’s part was not only 
shabby to the families which had upon him the claim of old- 
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standing expectancy, but was in itself inexplicable. Miss Hanmer 
might be good-looking, but Richard (always called ‘ young’ to 
distinguish him from his father) had surely outgrown such a very 
infantile reason of choice, when other attractions were, to the 
Dunfield mind, altogether wanting. The Hanmers were not only 
poor, but, more shameful still, positively ‘stuck up’ in their 
poverty. They came originally from the South of England, for- 
sooth, and spoke in an affected way, pronouncing their vowels 
absurdly. Well, the consoling reflection was that his wife would 
soon make him see that she despised him, for if ever there was a 
thorough Yorkshireman, it was Richard. 

Dunfield comments on Mrs. Dagworthy seemed to find some 
justification in the turn things took. Richard distinctly began to 
neglect those of his old Meade who smacked most of the weil ; if 
they visited his house, his wife received them with an affected 
graciousness which was so unmistakably ‘ stuck up’ that they were 
in no hurry to come again, and her behaviour, when she returned 
visits, was felt to be so offensive that worthy ladies—already pre- 
judiced—had a difficulty in refraining from a kind of frankness 
which would have brought about a crisis. The town was perpetu- 
ally busy with gossip concerning the uncomfortableness of things 
in the house on the Heath. Old Mr. Dagworthy, it was declared, 
had roundly bidden his son seek a domicile elsewhere, since joint 
occupancy of the home had become impossible. Whether such a 
change was in reality contemplated could never be determined ; 
the old man’s death removed the occasion. Mrs. Dagworthy sur- 
vived him little more than half a year. So there, said Dunfield, 
was a mistake well done with; and it was disposed to let bygones 
be bygones. 

What was the truth of all this? That Dagworthy married 
hastily and found his wife uncongenial, and that Mrs. Dagworthy 
passed the last two years of her life in mourning over a fatal mis- 
take, was all that could be affirmed as fact, and probably the two 
persons most nearly concerned would have found it difficult to 
throw more light upon the situation. Outwardly it was as com- 
monplace a story as could be told ; even the accession of interest 
which would have come of Dagworthy’s cruelty was due to the 
imagination of Dunfield gossips. Richard was miserable enough 
in his home, and frequently bad-tempered, but his wife had no- 
thing worse from him than an angry word now and then. After 
the first few months of their marriage, the two lived, as far as 

20—2 
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possible, separate lives; Mrs. Dagworthy spent the days with her 
mother and sister, Richard at the mill, and the evenings were got 
through with as little friction as might be between two people 
neither of whom could speak half a dozen words without irritating 
or disgusting the other. The interesting feature of the case was 
the unexpectedness of Dagworthy’s choice. It evinced so much 
more originality than one looked for in such aman. It was, in- 
deed, the outcome of ambitions which were not at all clear to 
their possessor. Miss Hanmer had impressed him as no other 
woman had done, simply because she had graces and accomplish- 
ments of a kind hitherto unknown to him; Richard felt that for 
the first time in his life he was in familiar intercourse with a 
‘lady.’ Her refined modes of speech, her little personal deli- 
cacies, her unconscious revelation of knowledge which he deemed 
the result of deep study, even her pretty and harmless witticisms 
at the expense of Dunfield dignitaries, touched his slumbering 
imagination with singular force. Miss Hanmer, speedily obsery- 
ing her power, made the most of it ; she was six-and-twenty, and 
poverty rendered her position desperate. Dagworthy at_ first 
amused her as a specimen of the wealthy boor, but the evident 
delight he found in her society constrained her to admit that the 
boor possessed the elements of good taste. The courtship was of 
rapid progress, the interests at stake being so simply defined on 
either side, and circumstances presenting no kind of obstacle. 
The lady accepted him without hesitation, and triumphed in her 
good fortune. 

Dagworthy conceived that his end was gained; in reality it 
was the beginning of his disillusion. It speedily became clear to 
him that he did not really care for his wife, that he had been the 
victim of some self-deception, which was all the more exasperat- 
ing because difficult to be explained. The danger of brutality on 
his part really lay in this first discovery of his mistake ; the pre- 
sence of his father in the house was a most fortunate circum- 
stance; it necessitated self-control at a time when it was hardest 
to maintain. Later, he was too much altered from the elementary 
creature he had been to stand in danger of grossly ill-using his 
wife. His marriage developed the man surprisingly; it made 
him self-conscious in a degree he could not formerly have con- 
ceived. He had fully believed that this woman was in love with 
him, and the belief had flattered him inexpressibly ; to become 
aware that she regarded him with disgust, only kept under by 
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fear, was to receive light on many things besides the personal 
relations between himself and her. If he had not in reality re- 
garded her at any time with strong feeling, what had made him 
so bent on gaining her for his wife? To puzzle this over—the 
problem would not quit his mind—was to become dimly aware of 
what he had hoped for and what he had missed. It was not her 
affection: he felt that the absence of this was not the worst thing 
he had to bear. Gradually he came to understand that he had 
been deceived by artificialities which mocked the image of some- 
thing for which he really longed, and that something was refine- 
ment, within and without, a life directed by other motives and 
desires than those he had known, a spirit aiming at things he did 
not understand, yet which he would gladly have had explained to 
him. There followed resentment of the deceit that had been 
practised on him; the woman had been merely caught by his 
money, and it followed that she was contemptible. Instead of a 
higher, he had wedded a lower than himself; she did not care 
even to exercise the slight hypocrisy by which she might have 
kept his admiration ; the ecruelest feature of the wrong he had 
suffered was that, by the disclosure of her unworthiness, his wife 
was teaching him the real value of that which he had aimed at 
blindly and so deplorably failed to gain. Dagworthy had a period 
almost of despair; it was then that, in an access of fury, he com- 
mitted the brutality which created so many myths about his 
domestic life. To be hauled into the police-court, and to be well 
aware what Dunfield was saying about him, was not exactly an 
agreeable experience, but it had, like his marriage, an educational 
value; he knew that the thrashing administered to the groom 
had been a vicarious one, and this actively awakened sense of a 
possible inner meaning of things was not without its influence 
upon him. It was remarked that he heard the imposition of his 
fine with a suppressed laugh. Dunfield, repeating the story with 
florid circumstance, of course viewed it as an illustration of his 
debauched state of mind ; in reality the laugh came of a percep- 
tion of the solemn absurdity of the proceedings, and Richard was 
by so much the nearer to understanding himself and the world. 
His wife’s death came as an unhoped for relief; he felt like a 
man beginning the world anew. He had no leaning to melan- 
choly, and a prolongation of his domestic troubles would not have 
made him less hearty in his outward bearing, but the progress of 
time had developed elements in his nature which were scarcely 
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compatible with a continuance of the life he had been leading. 
He had begun to put to himself ominous questions; such, for in- 
stance, as—What necessity was he under to maintain the appear- 
ance of a cheerful domesticity? If things got just a trifle more 
unbearable, why should he not make for himself somewhere else 
anew home? He was, it is true, startled at his own audacity, 
and only some strangely powerful concurrence of motives—such 
as he was yet to know—could in reality have made him reckless. 
For the other features of his character, those which tended to 
stability, were still strong enough to oppose passions which had 
not found the occasion for their full development. He was not 
exactly avaricious, but pursuit of money was in him an hereditary 
instinct ; by mere force of habit he stuck zealously to his business, 
and, without thinking much about his wealth, disliked unusual 
expenditure. His wife had taunted him with meanness, with low 
money-grubbing; the effect had been to make him all the more 
tenacious of habits which might have given way before other kinds 
of reproof. So he had gone on living the ordinary life, to all ap- 
pearances well contented, in reality troubled from time to time by 
a reawakening of those desires which he had understood only to 
have them frustrated. He groped in a dim way after things 
which, by chance perceived, seemed to have a certain bearing on 
his life. The discovery in himself of an interest in architecture 
was an instance; but for his visit to the Continent he might 
never have been led to think of the subject. Then there was his 
fondness for the moors and mountains, the lochs and islands, of 
the north. On the whole, he preferred to travel in Scotland by 
himself; the scenery appealed to a poetry that was in hin, if 
only he could have brought it into consciousness. Already he had 
planned for the present August a tour among the Hebrides, had 
made it out with his maps and guide-books, not without careful 
consideration of expense. Why did he linger beyond the day on 
which he had decided to set forth ? 

For several days it had been noticed at the mill that he lacked 
something of his wonted attention in matters of business. Cer- 
tainly his occupation about eleven o’clock one morning had little 
apparent bearing on the concerns of his office; he was standing 
at the window of his private room, which was on the first floor of 
the mill, with a large field-glass at his eyes. The glass was 
focussed upon the Cartwrights’ garden, in which sat Jessie with 
Emily Hood. They were but a short distance away, and Dag- 
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worthy could observe them closely; he had done so, intermit- 
tently, for almost an hour, and this was the second morning that 
he had thus amused himself. Yet, to judge from his face when he 
turned away, amusement was hardly his state of mind; his fea- 
tures had a hard-set earnestness, an expression almost savage. And 
then he walked about the little room, regarding objects absently. 

Four days later he was again with his glass at the window ; 
it wanted a few minutes of ten o’clock. Emily Hood had just 
reached the garden; he saw her enter and begin to pace about 
the walks, waiting for Jessie’s arrival. Dagworthy of a sudden 
put the glass aside, took his hat, and hastened away from the mill. 
He walked along the edge of the cattle-market till he came into 
the road by which Jessie must approach the garden; he saw her 
coming, and went on at a brisk pace towards her. The girl was 
not hurrying, though she would be late; these lessons were 
beginning to tax her rather too seriously ; Emily was so exacting. 
Already she had made a change in the arrangements, whereby she 
saved herself the walk to Banbrigg; in the garden, too, it was 
much easier to find excuses for trifling away time than when she 
was face to face with Emily at a table. So she came along the 
road at a very moderate pace, and, on seeing who it was that 
neared her, put on her pleasantest smile, doubly glad of the meet- 
ing; it was always something to try her devices on Richard 
Dagworthy, and at present the chat would make a delay for which 
she could urge reasonable excuse. 

‘The very person I wanted to meet!’ Dagworthy exclaimed. 
‘You’ve saved me a run all the way up to your house. What are 
you doing this way ? Going to school ?’ 

He pointed to thé books she carried. 

‘Something like it, replied Jessie, with a wry movement of 
her lips. ‘Why did you want to meet me, though ?’ 

‘ Because I want you to do something for me—that is, if you 
will. But, really, where were you going? Perhaps you can’t spare 
time ?’ 

‘I was going to the garden,’ she said, pointing in that direc- 
tion. ‘I have lessons there with Emily Hood. Beastly shame 
that I should have to do lessons, isn’t it? I feel too old for that ; 
I’ve got other things to think about.’ 

She put her head on one side, and rustled the pages of a 
French grammar, at last throwing a glance at Richard from the 
corners of her eyes. 
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‘But do you expect Miss Hood to come soon?’ Dagworthy 
asked, playing his part very well, in spite of a nervousness which 
possessed him. 

‘No doubt she’s in the garden already ; I’ve given her a key, so 
that if she gets there first But what do you want me to do ?’ 

‘Why, I was going to ask you to walk to the station and meet 
the ten thirty-five train from Hebsworth. Your father will get 
in by it, I expect, and I want him to come and see me at once at 
the mill.’ . 

‘ All right,’ Jessie exclaimed with eagerness, ‘I'll go. Just let 
me run and tell Emily ' 

Dagworthy was consulting his watch. 

‘You’ve only bare time to get to the station, walking as 
quickly as you can. Which is your garden? Let me go and tell 
her you are not coming.’ 

‘Will you? The second door round the corner there. You'll 
have to apologise properly—I hope you know how to?’ 

This was Jessie’s maidenly playfulness ; she held out her hand, 
with many graces, to take leave. 

‘If he doesn’t come,’ said Dagworthy, ¢ will you just walk over 
to the mill to let me know ?’ 

‘T don’t know that I shall; I don’t think it would be proper.’ 

‘Ho, ho! I like that! But you'll have to be off, or you'll 
never get there in time.’ 

She ran away, rejoicing in her escape from the lesson. Of 
course she looked back several times ; the first glance showed her 
Dagworthy still gazing after her, at the second she saw that he 
was walking towards the garden. 

He pushed open the wooden door, and passed between the 
hedges ; the next door stood open, and he already saw Emily; she 
had seated herself under one of the pear trees, and was reading. 
As soon as his eyes discovered her, he paused ; his hands clasped 
themselves nervously behind him. Then he proceeded more 
slowly. As soon as he stepped within the garden, Emily heard 
his approach and turned her head with a smile, expectant of 
Jessie. At the sight of Dagworthy the smile vanished instantly, 
she became noticeably pale, and at length rose with a startled 
motion. 

Dagworthy drew near to her; when close enough to hold out 
his hand, he could no longer keep his eyes upon her face ; they 
fell, and his visage showed an embarrassment which, even in her 
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confusion—her all but dread, Emily noticed as a strange thing. 
She was struggling to command herself, to overcome by reason 
the fear which always attacked her in this man’s presence. She 
felt it asa relief to be spared the steady gaze which, on former 
meetings, he had never removed from her. 

‘ You are surprised to see me here ?’ he began, taking hold of 
the chair which Emily had risen from and swaying it backwards 
and forwards. Even his voice was more subdued than she had 
ever known it. ‘I have come to apologise to you for sending 
Miss Cartwright to meet her father at the station. I met her by 
chance just out there in the road, and as I wanted a messenger 
very badly I took advantage of her good-nature. But she 
wouldn’t go unless I promised to come here and explain her 
absence.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Emily replied, as naturally as she could. ¢ Wilt 
she still come back for her lesson, do you think ?’ 

‘I’m afraid not; she said I had better ask you to excuse her 
this morning.’ 

Emily gathered up two or three books which lay on the other 
chair. 

‘ You find her rather troublesome to teach, I should be afraid,’ 
Dagworthy pursued, watching her every movement. ‘ Jessie isn’t 
much for study, is she ?’ 

‘ Perhaps she is a little absent now and then,’ replied Emily, 
saying the first thing that occurred to her. 

She had collected her books and was about to fasten a strap 
round them. 

‘Do let me do that for you,’ said Dagworthy, and he forestalled 
her assent, which she would probably not have given, by taking 
the books from her hands. He put up his foot on the chair, as if” 
for the convenience of doing the strapping on his knee, but before 
he had finished it he spoke again. 

‘You are fond of teaching, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, I like it.’ 

She stood in expectant waiting, her hands held together 
before her, her head just bent. The attitude was grace itself. 
Dagworthy raised his eyes slowly from her feet to her face. 

‘But you wouldn’t care to go on with it always ?’ 

‘I—I don’t think about it,’ she replied, nervousness again 
seizing her. There was a new look in his eyes, a vehemence, a 
fervour, which she dared not meet after the first glance. He 
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would not finish the strapping of the books, and she could not 
bid him do so. Had she obeyed her instinct, she would have 
hastened away, heedless of anything but the desire to quit his 
presence. 

‘ How long will your holidays be ?’ he asked, letting the books 
fall to the chair, as if by accident. 

‘Till the end of September, I think.’ 

‘So long ? I'm glad to hear that. You will come again some 
day to my house with your father, won’t you?’ 

The words trembled upon his lips; it was not like his own 
voice, he could not control it. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Dagworthy,’ she replied. 

He bent to the books again, and this time succeeded in bind- 
ing them together. As he fastened the buckle, drops of perspira- 
tion fell from his forehead. 

Emily thanked him, and held forth her hand for the books. 
He took it in his own. 

‘Miss Hood——~’ 

She drew her hand away, almost by force, and retreated a step; 
his face terrified her. 

‘I sent Jessie off on purpose,’ he continued. ‘I knew you 


were here, and wanted to speak to you alone. Since I met you 
that day on the Heath, I have had no rest—I’ve wanted so to see 
you again. The other morning at the Cartwrights’ it was almost 
more than I could do to go away. I don’t know what’s come to 
me; I can’t put you out of my thoughts for one minute; I can’t 
give my attention to business, to anything. I meant to have 
gone away before now, but I’ve put it off, day after day; once or 


twice I’ve all but come to your house, to ask to see you : 


He spoke in a hurried, breathless way, almost with violence ; 
passion was forcing the words from him, in spite of a shame which 
kept his face on fire. There was something boyish in the sim- 
plicity of his phrases; he seemed to be making a confession that 
was compelled by fear, and at length his speech lost itself in in- 
coherence. He stood with his eyes fixed on the ground ; perspira- 
tion covered his face. 

‘Mr. Dagworthy-——’ 

Emily tried to break the intolerable silence. Her strength 
was answering now to the demand upon it; his utter abashment 
before her could not but help her to calmness. But the sound 
of her first word gave him voice again. 
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‘Let me speak first,’ he broke forth, now looking full at her. 
‘That’s nothing of what I wanted to say; it sounds as if I wasn’t 
man enough to know my own mind. I know it well enough, and 
I must say all I have to say, whilst you’re here to listen to me. 
After all, you’re only a girl; but if you’d come here straight from 
heaven, I couldn’t find it harder to speak to you.’ 

‘Mr. Dagworthy, don’t speak like this—don’t say more—I beg 
you not to! I cannot listen as you would wish me to.’ 

‘You can’t listen? But you don’t know what I have to say 
still,’ he urged, with hasty entreaty, his voice softer. ‘I’m asking 
nothing yet; I only want you to know how you’ve made me 
feel towards you. No feeling will ever come to you like this 
that’s come to me, but I want you to know of it, to try and under- 
stand what it means—to try and think of me. I don’t ask for yes 
or no, it wouldn’t be reasonable ; you haven’t had to think of me 
in this way. But God knows how I shall live without you; it 
would be the cruelest word woman ever said if you refused even 
to give me a hope.’ 

‘I cannot—do hear me—it is not in my power to give you 
hope.’ 

‘Oh, you say that because you think you must, because I have 
come to you so suddenly; I have offended you by talking in this 
way when we scarcely know each other even as friends, and you 
have to keep me at a distance; I see it on your face. Do you 
think there is a danger that I should be less respectful to you 
than I ought? That’s because you don’t understand me. I’ve 
spoken in rough, hasty words, because to be near you takes all 
sense from me. Look, I’m quieter now. What I ought to have 
said at first is this. You're prejudiced against me; you've heard 
all sorts of tales; I know well enough what people say about me 
—well, I want you to know me better. We'll leave all other 
feelings aside. We'll say I just wish you to think of me in a just 
way, a friendly way, nothing more. It’s impossible for you to do 
more than that at first. No doubt even your father has told you 
that I have a hasty temper, which leads me to say and do things I’m 
soon sorry for. It’s true enough, but that: doesn’t prove that I 
am a brute, and that I can’t mend myself. You’ve heard things 
laid to my charge that are false—about my doings in my own 
home—you know what I mean. Get to know me better, and 
some day I'll tell you the whole truth. Now it’s only this I 
ask of you—be just tome. You're not a woman like these in 
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Dunfield who talk and talk behind one’s back ; though I have seen 
so little of you, don’t I know the difference between you and 
them? I’m ignorant enough, compared with you, but I can feel what 
it is that puts you above all other women. It must be that that 
makes me mad to gain a kind word from you. “One word—that 
you'll try to think of me; and I'll live on that as long as I can.’ 

The mere utterances help little to an understanding of the 
terrible force of entreaty he put into this speech. His face, his 
hands, the posture of his body, all joined in pleading. He had 
cast off all shamefacedness, and spoke as if his life depended on 
the answer she would return; the very lack of refinement in his 
tone, in his pronunciation of certain words, made his appeal the 
more pathetic. With the quickness of jealousy, he had guessed 
at the meaning there might lie in Emily’s reluctance to 
hear him, but he dared not entertain the thought; it was 
his passionate instinct to plead it down. Whatever it might 
be that she had in mind, she must first hear him. As he 
spoke, he watched her features with the eagerness of desire, 
of fear; to do so, was but to inflame his passion. It was 
an extraordinary struggle between the force of violent appetite 
and the constraint of love in the higher sense. How the former 
had been excited, it would be hard to explain. Wilfrid Athel had 
submitted to the same influence. Her beauty was of the kind 
which, leaving the ordinary man untouched, addressed itself with 
the strangest potency to an especially vehement nature here and 
there. Her mind, uttering itself in the simplest phrases, laid a 
spell upon certain other minds set apart and chosen. She could 
not speak but the soul of this rude millowner was exalted beyond 
his own intelligence. 

Forced to wait the end of his speech, Emily stood with her 
head bowed in sadness. Fear had passed; she recognised the 
heart-breaking sincerity of his words, and compassionated him. 
When he became silent, she could not readily reply. He was 
speaking again, below his breath. 

‘You are thinking? I know how you can’t help regarding 
me. Try only to feel for me.’ 

‘There is only one way in which I can answer you,’ she said; 
‘I owe it to you to hide nothing. I feel deeply the sincerity of 
all you have said, and be sure, Mr. Dagworthy, that I will never 
think of you unjustly or unkindly. But I can promise nothing 
more ; I have already given my love.’ 
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Her voice faltered before the last word, the word she would 
never lightly utter. But it must be spoken now; no paraphrase 
would confirm her earnestness sufficiently. 

Still keeping her eyes on the ground, she knew that he had 
started. 

‘You have promised to marry someone?’ he asked, as if it 
were necessary to have the fact affirmed in the plainest words 
before he could accept it. 

She hoped that silence might be her answer. 

‘Have you? Do you mean that ?’ 

‘T have.’ 

She saw that he was turning away from her, and with an effort, 
she looked at him. She wished she had not; his anguish 
expressed itself like an evil passion; his teeth were set with a 
cruel savageness. It was worse when he caught her look and tried 
to smile. 

‘Then I suppose that’s—that’s the end,’ he said, as if he 
would make an effort to joke upon it, though his voice all but 
failed in speaking the few words. 

He walked a little apart, then approached her again. 

‘You don’t say this just to put me off?’ he asked, with a 
roughness which was rather the effect of his attempt to keep down. 
emotion than intentional. 

‘T have told you the truth,’ Emily replied, firmly. 

‘Do other people know it? Do the Cartwrights ?’ 

‘You are the only one to whom I have spoken of it.’ 

‘Except your father and mother, you mean ?’ 

‘They do not know.’ 

Though so troubled, she was yet able to ask herself whether 
his delicacy was sufficiently developed to enjoin silence. The 
man had made such strange revelation of himself, she felt unable 
to predict his course. No refinement in him would now have 
surprised her ; but neither would any outbreak of boorishness. He 
seemed capable of both. His next question augured ill. 

‘Of course it is not any one in Duntield ?’ 

‘It is not.’ 

Jealousy was torturing him. He was quite conscious that he 
should have refrained from a single question, yet he could no 
more keep these back than he could the utterance of his passion. 

‘Will you , 

He hesitated. 
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‘ May I leave you, Mr. Dagworthy ?’ Emily asked, seeing that 
he was not likely to quit her. She moved to take the books from 
the chair. 

‘One minute more.—Will you tell me who it is >—I ama brute 
to ask you, but—if you Good God! how shall I bear this ?’ 

He turned his back upon her; she saw him quiver. It was 
her impulse to walk from the garden, but she feared to pass him. 

He faced her again. Yes, the man could suffer. 

‘Will you tell me who it is?” he groaned rather than spoke. 
‘You don’t believe that I should speak of it? But I feel I could 
bear it better; I should know for certain it was no use hoping.’ 

Emily could not answer. 

‘It is someone in London ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Dagworthy. I cannot tell you more than that. 
Please do not ask more.’ 

‘I won’t. Of course your opinion of me is worse than ever. 
That doesn’t matter much.—If you could kill as easily as you can 
drive a man mad, I would ask you to still have pity on me.—I’m 
forgetting ; you want me to go first, so that you can lock up the 
garden.—Good-bye !’ 

He did not offer his hand, but cast one look at her, a look 
Emily never forgot, and walked quickly away. 

Emily could not start at once homewards. When it was cer- 
tain that Dagworthy had left the garden, she seated herself; she 
had need of rest and of solitude to calm her thoughts. Her 
sensation was that of having escaped a danger, the dread of which 
thrilled in her. Though fear had been allayed for an interval, it 
regained its hold upon her towards the end of the dialogue; the 
passion she had witnessed was so rude, so undisciplined, it seemed 
to expose elementary forces which, if need be, would set every 
constraint at defiance. It was no exaggeration to say that she 
did not feel safe in the man’s presence. The possibility of such 
a feeling had made itself known to her even during the visit to 
his house; to find herself suddenly the object of his almost 
frenzied desire was to realise how justly her instinct had spoken. 
This was not love, as she understood it, but a terrible possession 
which might find assuagement in inflicting some fearful harm 
upon what it affected to hold dear. The Love of Emily’s worship 
was a spirit of passionate benignity, of ecstatic calm, holy in re- 
nunciations, pure unutterably in supreme attainment. Her 
knowledge of life was insufficient to allow her to deal ustly with 
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love as exhibited in Dagworthy ; its gross side was too offensively 
prominent; her experience gave her no power of rightly ap- 
preciating this struggle of the divine flame in a dense element. 
Living, and having ever lived, amid idealisms, she was too subjec- 
tive in her interpretation of phenomena so new to her. It would 
have been easier for her to judge impartially had she witnessed 
this passion directed towards another; addressed to her, in the 
position she occupied, any phrase of wooing would have been 
painful; vehemence was nothing less than abhorrent. Wholly 
ignorant of Dagworthy’s inner life, and misled with regard to the 
mere facts of his outward behaviour, it was impossible that she 
should discern the most deeply significant features of the love he 
expressed so ill, impossible for her to understand that what would 
be brutality in another man was in him the working of the very 
means of grace, could circumstances have favoured their action. 
One tribute her instinct paid to the good which hid itself under 
so rude a guise; as she pondered over her fear, analysing it as 
scrupulously as she always did those feelings which she felt it 
behoved her to understand once for all, she half discovered in it 
an element which only severe self-judgment would allow; it 
seemed to her that the fear was, in an infinitesimal degree, of 
herself, that, under other conditions, she might have known what 
it was to respond to the love thus offered her. For she neither 
scorned nor loathed the man, notwithstanding her abhorrence of 
his passion as devoted to herself. She wished him well; she even 
found herself thinking over those women in Dunfield whom she 
knew, if perchance one of them might seem fitted to make his 
happiness. None the less, it was terrible to reflect that she must 
live, perhaps for a long time, so near to him, ever exposed to 
the risk of chance meetings, if not to the danger of a surprise 
such as to-day’s; for she could not assure herself that he would 
hold her answer final. One precaution she must certainly take; 
henceforth she would never come to the garden save in Jessie’s 
company. She wondered how Dagworthy had known of her pre- 
sence here, and it occurred to her to doubt of Jessie; could the 
latter have aided in bringing about this interview? Dagworthy, 
confessing his own manceuvre, would naturally conceal any con- 
scious part in it that Jessie might have taken. 

Her spirits suffered depression as she communed thus with 
herself ; all the drearier aspects of her present life were emphasised ; 
she longed, longed with aching of the heart, for the day which 
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should set her free for ever from these fears and sorrows. Another 
secret would henceforth trouble her. Would that it might remain 
a secret! If Jessie indeed knew of this morning’s events, there 
was small likelihood that it would remain unknown to others; 
then the whole truth must be revealed. Would it not be better to 
anticipate any such discovery, to tell her father this very day what 
had happened and why it was so painful to her? Yet to speak of 
Dagworthy might make her father uneasy in his position at the 
mill—would inevitably do so. Therein lay a new dread. Was 
Dagworthy capable of taking revenge upon her father? O surely, 
surely not !—The words passed her lips involuntarily. She would 
not, she could not, believe so ill of him; had he not implored her 
to do him justice? .... 

When Mr. Hood returned from business on the following day, 
he brought news that Dagworthy had at last gone for his holiday. 
It was time, he said ; Dagworthy was not looking himself; at the 
mill they had been in mortal fear of one of his outbreaks. 

‘Did he speak harshly to you, father?’ Emily was driven to 
ask, with very slight emphasis on the ¢ you.’ 

‘ Fortunately,’ was the reply, with the sad abortive laugh which 
was Mr. Hood’s nearest approach to mirth, ‘ fortunately he left 


me alone, and spoke neither well nor ill. He didn’t look angry, I 
thought, so much as put out about something.’ 

Emily was relieved from one fear at least, and felt grateful to 
Dagworthy. Moreover, by observation she had concluded that 
Jessie could not possibly be aware of what had taken place in the 
garden. And now Dagworthy was likely to be away for three weeks. 
Her heart was lighter again. 


(Zo be continued.) 











